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THE MONUMENT UNVEILED IN BOSTON, MEMORIAL DAY, IN HONOR OF COLONEL ROBERT GOULD SHAW 


Te they march, warm-blooded champions of a better day for man. There on horseback, among them, in his 


very habit as he lived, sits the blue-eyed child of fortune, upon whose happy youth every divinity had smiled. 
Onward they move together, a single resolution kindled in their eyes and animating their otherwise so different frames. 
The bronze that makes their memory eternal betrays the very soul and secret of those awful years.—From the oration of 


Prof. William James, at the unveiling of the monument. 


Right in the van on the red rampart’s slippery swell, 
With hearts that beat a charge he fell 

Foeward as fits a man, 
But the high soul burns on to light men’s feet 


Where death for noble ends makes dying sweet. 
—James Russell Lowell. 








MT, HOLYOKE’S COMMENCEMENT 


Mt. Holyoke College sent out last week 
fifty-six well equipped young women. Rev. 
C. C. Hall, D.D., gave to them words of help- 
fulness stch as an earnest, Christian scholar 
might be expected to give. His theme was 
The Sorrow and the Joy of Knowledge. Thir- 
teen colleges are represented in the four 
classes and twenty-three States of the Union, 
while Canada, Japan, Turkey and Ceylon have 
students here. Fourteen religious denomina- 
tions are represented, including Unitarian, 
Roman Catholics and Universalists, etc. Two 
of the graduates enter Hartford Theological 
Seminary this year, one taking the prize for 
Hebrew scholarship. The Voluntary Mission- 
ary Band has nineteen members. In Chile, 
China, Japan, South Africa, Micronesia mem- 
bers of this band have been in service for 
some two years past. One thousand dollars 
have been contributed by the pupils to benev- 
olent work during the year now closing. 

A larger number of applicants have now 
been accepted for the coming year than ever 
before. This will necessitate the building of 
the sixth dormitory. In addition to it the 
buildings that are greatly needed to carry on 
the work most efficiently are a gymnasium, an 
art building, a recitation room in connection 
with the observatory, a general reading-room 
in connection with the library in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association Building to 
accommodate the large and increasing num- 
ber, and for the accommodation of the various 
literary societies which are such a stimulus 
to student work. The reconstruction incident 
to the fire last September will call] for $100,000 
ard $50,000 more for the completion of the 
$200,000 endowment. Dr. D. K. Pearsons and 
John F. Anderson, Jr., of Brooklyn were 

2 ¢rnateaes, and Miss Charlotte Morrill 


Mary Brigham 
lyn Association 
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there were strong addresses by Dr. C. E. West, 
Pres. C. C. Hall, Misses Morrill and Parsons 
and Mrs. Atwell. For the first time the an- 
nual collation was held in the Rink, where 
about 600 gathered, old friends, alumnz and 
citizens. At this time the president of the 
National Association of Alumnz annourced 
its action in reference to raising the $49,000 
needed to complete the endowment fund. It 
recommended that it be divided up into 
shares of $490, the sum to be taken by associ- 
ations and individuals. The sum needed by 
trustees simply to complete the work of re- 
building now in progress is $75,000, to say 
nothing of any new buildings needed. It was 
also announced that $1,000 had been pledged 
for a plant house to cost $3,000, and that the 
stained glass windows for the Mary Lyon 
Building would be furnished by the faculty 
and by classes that have recently graduated. 
As the corner stone of the new administrative 
building was laid a thousand dollar bell given 
by George Cutler of Amherst rang out its 
peal of joy. 8. E. B. 





AT OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


—— Andover had a double round of Com- 
mencement exercises last week. Abbot Acad- 
emy, with an attendance of 131, graduated 
fourteen young women. Rev. W. E. Wolcott 
was the baccalaureate preacher. A daughter 
of the late President Ware of Atlanta was the 
class poet. The venerable Professor Park is 
still the president of the Board of Trustees, 
but Prcfessor Churchill presided at the public 
exercises, introducing as a son-in-law of the 
institution Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., of New- 
ton, who delivered the anniversary address. 
Mr. W. F. Draper presented the diplomas. 
Turkey, India and Korea, with several home 
missionary fields, were represented at the 
alumr2 meeting. 

—— The fifteenth Commencement of Whit- 
man College passed off successfully. The 
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baccalaureate sermon was preached by Presi- 
dent Penrose to an audience which filled the 
Opera House. The subject was Freedom by 
the Truth. At the graduating exercises of 
the academy nine boys and girls appeared on 
the stage and four creditable orations were 
delivered. Mr. A. W. Doland of Spokane 
and Rev. W. H. G. Temple of Seattle were 
elected to fill the vacancies in the board of 
trustees. An enjoyable concert was given 
by the pupils of the Conservatory of Music at 
the college Commencement. One young man 
graduated. The Commencement address was 
given by Rev. H. P. James. Excellent speeches 
followed the alumni dinner. In the evening a 
very pleasant reception was given by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Penrose. 


—— What with “Senior reception,’’ Society 
of Inquiry, ‘‘ Robinson prize debate,” ‘‘ Dra- 
per prize speaking ” and other public exer- 
cises,] Phillips, Andover, filled a solid week. 
Rev. Kinsley Twining, D.D., delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon. There were 103 in the 
graduating class. Rev. Dr. Fiske of New- 
buryport, president of the trustees, presented 
the diplomas. A long list of honors and 
prizes was announced by Principal Bancroft, 
the most marked of which was the calling up 
of the son of the late Professor Pease (of the 
Middle Class) to receive four prizes for ex- 
cellence in scholarship. The graduating ex- 
ercises are held now in the seminary chapel, 
leaving Academy Hall for the alumni dinner, 
a new feature of the anniversary week. An 
appeal was made to the alumni in behalf of 
the new gymnasium, and Rev. Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton of Detroit was elected president of 
the Alumni Association for the ensuing year. 





For Over-Indulgence 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It preserves and renews the vitality, strengthens 
the nerves, and stimulates the stomach to healthy 
action. 























zeal in our Christian work.” 


bound in cloth, gilt top. 


at $2.75 net. 


trom the publishers or at bookstores. 


Every Pastor should have it. 





ja This is the price delivered at our office. 
it convenient to call for this book, either in CHICAGO or NEW 
The Pilgrim Press, in either of these cities, which will enable them to get it without the additional charge for postage. 

Others may obtain it, though at a much higher price, 
To get it at this special price, your name must be on our list of subscribers and your 


subscription must be paid at least to the end of 1897. There is no other condition. 
Every Sunday School Teacher should have it. Every Congregational Family should have it. 


This offer is limited strictly to our subscribers, old and new. 


Rev. F. A. NOBLE, D.D., Chicago, Ill.—“ It is a book to quicken loyalty to the Pilgrim faith, and inspire 


Rev. WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D. D.—“ In literary proportion, in clearness of statement, in emphasis laid 
upon things vital and in putting into shade (the proper place) unimportant details, as well as in general spirit of 
candor and clearness, the book shows the marks of one-who has made himself familiar with the Congregational 
household in America and has earnestly and conscientiously supplied a real want.” 


Dr. Dunning’s 
CONGREGATIONALISTS IN AMERICA. 


A POPULAR History of the Origin, Belief, Polity, Growth, and Work of our Denomination. 


With Introductions by R. S. Storrs, D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, Dr. A. H. 
QuIntT, Dr. F. E. CLARK, and Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Full of information of value not only to Congregationalists but to all students of American History, inasmuch as early 
Congregationalism is so interwoven with Colonial history that one can hardly be underscood without a knowledge of the other. 





How to get it at about One-Third its Former Cost. 


This valuable work was brought out a short time ago as a subscription book, and extensively sold through agents 
By special arrangements with The Pilgrim Press, which now controls the book, we are able to offer it to 


subscribers to The Congregationalist for 


ONE DOLLAR. 





Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


552 pp., with numerous portraits and illustrations, 


If sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. Subscribers who may find 
YORK, may send ‘us one dollar and receive an order on 


Handsomely 
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Don’t fire 


your barn 


Drop a common lantern 
and it's done. The lan- 
terns made by the STEAM 
GAUGE & Co. 


have a Patent Safety 


LANTERN 





At- Victor Lantern. 

tachment, assuring entire freedom from 
this danger. ‘They are perfect lanterns. 
They can be filled, lighted, regulated and 
extinguished without removing the globe. 


Buy them of your dealer. He has them, or can get 


them if you insist. Send for our descriptive lamp 
catalogue. Mention this paper, 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


Have stood the test of actual use in multitudes 








of churches. Hundreds of thousands have been 
sold. They are adapted for all occasions, many 
of them specially suited for SUMMER EVENING 


Services. 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 


Special Occasions. 
2. PILGRIM FATHERS, 
lf. MEMORIAL Day. 
15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 
16. NATIONAL SERVICE. 
28. WHITSUNTIDR. 
33. ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP. 





Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6. TRUST IN Gop. 
7. Days or Tay Yours 
8. HOUSE OF OUR Gop. 
il. HOMELAND. 
12. HUMILITY. 
13. GOD IN NATURE. 
17. “ABIDE WITH US.” 
18. ‘ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 
19. “I WILL EXTOL THRE.” 
20. ‘‘GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING. 
a. “tam.” 
22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 
3. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
24. “‘I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 
25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 
27. THE MASTER AND HIs DIScIPLEs. 
29. SIMON PETER. 
30. JAMES. 
31. JOHN, 
$2, PAUL. 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 





Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass, 





re) Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Your fewer g Kee surely earn it. Can prove 

@ it by best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
ques horn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 





People at Home 
having to send money abroad to pay bills, 
etc., can buy Books of 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES, 
which they draw themselves for any 
amount, to any order, and which are pay- 
able everywhere. 

Special circular about this at 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y¥. 
The U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d, London, 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 








CONTENTS 
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From Faith to Honor 
Out of School 
Dr. Brown’s Case Again 
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The Responsibility of Freedom 
Current History 
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CURRENT THOUGHT 10 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
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Mary B. Fuller ll 
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ese. H. L. Reade 13 
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Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. 13 
THE HOME: 
Compensation—a selected peem. Celia Thaxter 17 
Paragraphs 17 
The Inside and the Outside View. Kate Upson 
Clark. 17 
Summer Playgrounds for City Children, Kate 
Gannett Wells . 18 
A “ Heabenly”’ Pin-Wheel. Ella Lyle 18 
“T Would Rather Sing.” KE. T. 19 


English School Histories on the Revolution—a 


selection 19 
Closet and Altar 20 
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The Chicago Association and Dr. Brown 26 
A Protest from the Minority 26 
The Statement of the Bay Conference 27 
Oberlin’s Anniversary 27 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday, 


At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOR, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

Ir PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3,0 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
OLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BBING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the pa) If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
aniversal wish of our subscribers, pers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 

id. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
mn to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
on. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each ia- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 11} inches to the column, 

Di. ts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 





Sacred Songs No. | 


No other New book equal to 25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 


line, each insertion, net. 


Ww. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 





Entered as second-class mati. Composition by Thomas Todd 





THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 

















Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


At Kennebunk Beach, Me. To let, two 8-room 
thoroughly furnished cottages, close to beach, $200 and 
$225 for season. D.S. Farnham, Newton Center, Mass, 





Christian Homes wanted for three healthy, attract- 
ive and promising American girls, 13,11 and 9 years of 
age. Address M. H. Hitchcock, 3 Allston St., Boston. 





Library Bookcases, with glass doors, adjustable 
shelves, in excellent condition. Henry P. Noyes, An- 
dover, Mass. 


Collector. Wanted, by a responsible man, a posi- 
tion as collector for some publishing bouse or business 
firm. No canvassing. References given. Address P., 
37 Mason Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Companion. A teacher wishes a position as com- 
panion to a lady, either at the mountains or seaside, fo 
the months of July and August. Address M. L. C., 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

The Elderage. Summer Home School for Girls, 
where they can remain through the year under the care 
and iustruction of kind and capable teachers. 136 
Sherman Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


Wanted, by a refined, middle-aged lady, thoroughly 
competent, a position as matron, or lady in charge, ina 
private school or seminary for the ensuing school year, 
Address B. F., Northampton, Mass. 


Stereopticon. For sale a double dissolving stere- 
opticon complete, with 18 feet screen and telescope 
poles, ete. Suitable for church work.* Address Stere- 
opticon, 9 Warren Avenue, Boston. 


High School Graduate, with best of references 
wishes work to help him enter college in September. 
Could fill position as clerk, companion, waiter, gardener, 
or any similar employment. Address Box 275, So. 
Framingham, Mass. 


Seashore Cottage for Sale at Rye, N.H. 9 rooms; 
on bluff overlooking broad Atlantic; good stable, bath- 
ing, boating and fishing; finest beach on the coast; 
furniture if desired; price low. F. D. Butler, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


Cottage to Rent. I would like torent my furnished 
cottage tor the season. Located on high hill, with fine 
view. Five minutes’ walk from post office, one mile 
from R. R. station. Address M,. W. Leach, Plymouth, 
Litchfield Co., €t. 





Housekeeper’s Assistant. Middle-aged woman 
or young girl wanted to assist in doing housework for 
her room and board in the family of a physician —— 
near Boston. Must furnish satisfactory proof of goo 
character. Address L. H., this office 





West View, Northfield, Mass. Airy, comfortable 
rooms, with good board, in a pleasant home, — min- 
utes’ walk from the Auditorium and Seminary buildings. 
Persons wishing choice of rooms for conventions should 
apply at once. For terms, address E. H. Marshall, East 
Northfield, Mass. 





Summer Home for Children. A lady having a 
delightful home, with fine grounds, will receive a few 
children into ber family for the summer, giving each a 
mother’s careful personal attention. Highest references 
rs and required. For particulars and terms address 

-» The Congregationalist. 





ouse to Let in Amherst, Mass. House ver 
suitable for family putting a son into the College; excel- 
lent plumbing. ete. Fine shade and fruit trees; grape 
vines, beautiful hedges. Photograph. Rent $350. John 
Jameson, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, or B. H. Williams, 
Amherst. 


Dry Goods Manager (married, 35), 20 years’ con- 
tinuous experience as all-around salesman and in entire 
management of a business, desires to correspond with 
view of new relations. Merchant needing a reliable 
and profitable associate can verify details by addressing 
Buyer and Manager, care of this office. 











Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses Se 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





Lay COLLEGE FUR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta- 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missjonaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
ay ey the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend an 

fe 


oat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of pine. 
It was first published as an 


The 
‘74 99 

Harris article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 


| tice. M 1 ditions of 

Method of | fee-Aeny raseateng 

oa ing” in its present form have 
Giving 


been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, gi.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East HTH STREET, N. Y. 





AGENCIES. 

New York, N. Y.; 
Cal. 100- paged 

Fisk & Co. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 
4 Ashburton PIL, Boston, Mass.; 
Chicago, [1).; and Los Angeles, 
Agency Manual free EVERETT O., 
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MAINR, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with ad- 
ditional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9.4.M. For 
catalogue or furtber information apply to Prof. John 
S. Sewall, Bangor, Me. 








OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year opens Sept, 22. With special advantages 
from the College and sas fq of Music. 

. BOSWORTH, Sec’y. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 2’. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. Scutt, 520 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, ina climate unequaled for health, iv 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantage 8. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Andover, Massachusetts. 


Besides the usual courses in Hebrew, Greek, Theolo, y; 
History and Homiletics, there are elective courses int 
History of Religions. the Philosophy of Religion, Social 
Ethics, History of Missions, and Semitic lan gua 

Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and ereign 'Fel- 
lowships are awarded. 

Seminary year ag Sept. 22, 1897. 
and information apply to 

Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 


For catalogues 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NeW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The BED phot begine Sept. 15, 1897. Eighty Scholar- 

ships awarded to students of high standing. For 

Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N, N.H. 


NEW ‘HAMPSHIRE, NEw LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymuasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILF, President. 








VERMONT 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 
ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 


DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M. A., 
Principal. 





VERMONT, SAXTON’ . ; RIVER. 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 


Coedacational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments in Music and Art. 
Military Instruction for boys, ucder officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certifieate admits 
to best colleges. EDw yARD > Ei LERY, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass Both sexes. Ninety-fourth year 
opens Sept.7, For catalogue, address 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, Principal. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 
man Home and Day Schoo! for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music, 
and Special Courses. Exceilent gymnasium. Send 
for Illustrated Mauual. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women, Classical and Scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins 
Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSBTTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
The most advanced methods. Library; physical, 
chemical, bio’ ogical laboratories; gymnasium, etc. 
Fourded 1841. Opens Sept. 9, 1837. JosEPH H. 
SAWYER, M.A., Principal, Kasthampton, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 
Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of rodern coustruction. New Science Hall, seven 
groups of laboratories. Manual training. Infirmary, 
ymnpasium. Oval and cinder track. 6ith year 
begins Sept. 8, 97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
Prin., Worcester, Mase. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass Courses of Study in 
Mechanical, Civil ard Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. 1li6-page Catalogue, showing appoint- 
ments secured by gr: Spee, mailed free. Expenses 
low. 30th year. . K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACIIUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF.DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
Christian Work. (B.¥.W. C. A.) Courses 
for Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, City Mission- 
aries, Pastor’s Assistants, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 
ete. Tenth year. Address for circulars Miss L. L. 
SHERMAN, Principal (formerly principal D, L. 

oody’s Training Scbovl), 52 Berkeley Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course as a Clark telesco ~ labo 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, jibrary, reac ing and 
music rooms, etc.; superior accommodations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, ete ; over 20 acres of lawns and 
groves. Terms #100 rf year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue,W. F. DRAPER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE. 


A promipvent pastor says: “ There is no single need 
of the church = Ay sO “great as that which the Bible 
Normal Colle (formerly School for Cbristian 
Workers), 8] or netield, Mass., is designed and able 
to meet.’”” Three distinct courses in each of the 
Sepeenaets, Bible school ana Missionary. New 
courses in New Testament Greek and Educational 
Psychology and Pedagogy. Ten specialists in charge. 
New Ladies’ Hall. Fifty college graduates and as 
many more of practical experierce should enter 
Sept. &. Send for catalog to the Sec’y, J L. DIXON, 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


Howard Seminary A Home School 


for Girls. 
IMITED to fifty. Certificate admits to colleges. 
Offers thoroueh academic training with wide choice 
in electives (inclu ling Music, Art, and Languages). Ad- 
vantages for Home Culture. Library, Gymnasium and 
Laboratory. Single rooms may be bad. Careful atten- 
tion paid to individual1eeds Location quiet, healthful, 

accessib'e. For circulars address 
HOWARD SEWINARY. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. GIFFORD, Principals. 


West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co., Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clase- 
ical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages inartand music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 


sanitary arrangements. Best bome influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston 
all term of 63d year begins Sept. 15, 1897. Illustrated 


prospectus. Address 
Rev. SAMUEL VY. @OLE, President, Nerton, Mass. 


Aubarsdate (10 matte th from Besson ). 


MASSACHUSBTTS, 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

1, Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymuasium furnished ty Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, ete. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundredand twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten ejectives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fali for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 
comforts not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mi - 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 

C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Elegant new dining hall. 


Cottages. Electric light. 

Endowed. Twelve courses. September 13. [ilus- 

trated catalogue. F.D BLAKESLEE, D.D, Prin., 
East Greenwich, R. L 
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CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls, 
“ Hillside,’ Norwalk, Conn. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other 


colleges. Advanced study in literature and lower 
College branches for special students 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD. 
“Miss Aiken’s” School for Girls, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


Pleasant and healthful situation near New 
York. A short daily drill is given in Miss 
Aiken’s method of concentrating the mem- 
ory in order totrain pupils in habits of effec- 
tive study. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. For information address 

(Mrs.) HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN, A.B. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut, 
The few boys admitted carefully selected, No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain, Genuine 
home, Special attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when needed. Three 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy and 18th 

of Home. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 
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NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N. Y. Thorough military system. Prepara- 
tion for college or business. For catalogue address 

C. J. WRIGHT A. M. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKREPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory, 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NEw YorK, FORT EDWARD. 

COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Women and Girls. Established 1854. Regular 
and Elective Courses. Departments in Music, Art 
and = ution. For illustrated catalogue address 
JOS. KF. KING, D.D, President, Fort Edward, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 

THE PEEKSKILL [MILITARY ACADE/S1Y 
64th Wear. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Schoois. Thorough business course, Op 
allyear. Fallterm De 15. Col, L. 4. ORLEMAN 
Principal, Peeks kill, N. Y. 





NEW Yorx, BINGHAMTOY. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 
a. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Specialand reguiure — ae for College 
and European trave}, Add 
Mre. JANE GREY HY ‘DE, Binghamton, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th Street, New York City. Thorough Eng- 
lish from Kindergarten through Co lege Preparatory. 
Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated 
Attention in Mind Training a special feature; also 
conversational Freneh acd German. /lome and 
¢ haperoné wge for speciai students. 


NEW YORK, RacoKirs 


he Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 


Brooklyn. 





TON. 
"a 


1jo Montague St., 

A boarding and day school for girls, offer- 
ing individual instruction by specialists in 
all English and Classical branches. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. Health- 
ful, pleasant, and thoroughly equipped 
buildings. Convenient to the manifold 
means of culture in New York and Brook- 
lyn. Opens September 30. 


CLARA R. COLTON. 
ON. 


) 
CORNELIA H. FULTON > Principals. 
KATHARINE 8. WOODWARD. } 








OHLO 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 

The fall term begins Sept. 22. Full information from 
the treasurer. 

JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, COLLEGE OF LAW 
way * DEPARTME T UNIVERSITY. ‘ 


T. A. Moran, L’ Dean. Session each wee! 
pa evenin For anon address Elmer E. Bar- 
rett, LL. B., .» See’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago, 
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which has just closed, we remember, 

not only the flight of time, but also the 
slipping away of opportunity. How far we 
have been able to make our readers share our 
privilege of outlook upon the stirring age 
in which we live, with its ever-changing 
panorama of personalities and incidents, is 
for them to judge. At least, we have at- 
tempted week by week to study the propor- 
tion, which can only come when man looks 
at the moving world from the fixed central 
station of the revealed presence and will of 
God. These have been months which spoke 
often of God’s hidden ways—in war, fam- 
ine, pestilence, civil commotion, earth- 
quake, flood and storm. Man’s folly and 
the divisions and misunderstandings of the 
disciples of our Lord have often grieved us. 
Yet there have been good tidings and not 
infrequent news of victory, and in good and 
evil the faith of the church in the advanc- 
ing purpose of its King has never faltered. 
There is no release for‘faith, no privilege of 
unbroken vision, but there never was a year 
when it was such a privilege to live a help- 
ful Christian life as in this year of our 
Lord 1897, whose midway stage we have 
already reached. 


iz reviewing the work of the half-year 


None of the current educational anniver- 
saries is more noteworthy from certain 
points of view than Beloit’s semi-centennial, 
of which we present an extended account 
elsewhere. No one who has visited this 
institution, located in a Wisconsin city 
that so closely resembles New England in 
its natural beauties and in its bracing intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere, could bear 
away any other impression than that of a no- 
ble college of the first grade. Its roots go 
down deep into the early life of the State. 
Its influence today extends far and wide 
through the West. Fortunate in its tradi- 
tions, its cultivated and able president, its 
teaching staff, combining the ripe scholar- 
ship of age with the keen enthusiasm of 
youth, and in as true and as promising a 
body of students as can be found in the 
land, Beloit deserves all the words of com- 
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pliment and encouragement which it is re- 
ceiving in such abundance. No wonder 
that Dr. Pearsons, who selected Beloit as 
the first institution to receive his benefac- 
tions, signalizes the semi-centennial by an- 
other unexpected but liberal gift. May the 
next half-century be one of still greater 
usefulness and power. . 


The last installment of baccalaureates 
for this year was delivered on Sunday. 
Many counsels, warnings and incentives 
were given to the army of outgoing Seniors, 
which may well be taken to heart, not 
only by them, but by others who long ago 
crossed the threshold that divides student 
years from active life. Indeed, we are 
more and more impressed with the vigor 
and timeliness of this year’s baccalaureate 
discourses, They constitute profitable read- 
ing for any man who would have his horizon 
broadened and his heart stirred. Such a 
discourse, for instance, as that of Dr. A. H. 
Bradford’s at Amherst on Puritan princi- 
ples in the modern world hews close to 
great national problems, and his contention 
that we have gone too far in the direction 
of free thought shows that Dr, Bradford is 
not to be ranked among those liberals who 
break altogether with the past. The grad- 
uating class at Dartmouth was favored with 
one of President Tucker’s most thoughtful 
and polished sermons. His plea was for 
such a conception of the world as will 
make us eager to save it, as well as our own 
souls. At Yale President Dwight spoke, as 
always, tender words of farewell, and ex- 
alted personal manhood. High schools, as 
well as academies, in increasing numbers 
are establishing the custom of a special 
sermon to the Seniors, and these discourses, 
too, abound in suggestive sentences. We 
shall make next week some citations from 
the rich material pertaining to Commence- 
ment week utterances. 


It is a question, after all our confidence 
in the democracy of Congregationalism, 
how far the rank and file of the churches 
participate in the management of their 
common affairs. At a meeting of one of 
our national societies the votes cast in the 
business session were less than half the 
number of the delegates enrolled as pres- 
ent, To our expression of surprise a secre- 
tary replied: ‘* There has never been much 
interest in the formal election of officers at 
eur annual meetings. I wish it were other- 
wise, but it is hard to interest the average 
layman in a technical election.’’ We have 
italicized the words which explain the want 
of interest. Where all that is to be done in 
a business meeting is settled beforehand, 
and all the officers practically hold their 
positions for life, with annual elections, not 
many persons take deep interest in formally 
assenting to the foregone conclusions. In 
local churches and larger bodies when real 
business is to be done and men are needed 
to do it they will discuss plans with inter- 
eat and give thought and prayer to advance 


the work laid on them. Not evena church 
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supper would bring more church members 
together than the knowledge that some- 
thing important to be done or decided waits 
for their presence. The way to have well 
attended annual business meetings is to do 
business. 


Mr. Moody is in the habit of sending out 
about this time a letter inviting all Chris- 
tians to the summer conference at North- 
field for Bible study and prayer, which 
takes place this year from July 29 to Aug. 16. 
The present invitation is of more than usual 
interest, and is marked by a peculiarly ear- 
nest tone. When Mr. Moody says, ‘* North- 
field stands for no theological hobby,”’ he is 
to be interpreted as extending a hearty wel- 
come to all followers of Christ. We are 
also glad to hear him say, ‘It is no time 
now to discuss terms or quarrel over forms.”’ 
We trust the churches will take Mr. Moody 
at his word and send larger deputations 
than ever to this spot, so beautiful in its 
scenic attractions and associated with so 
many striking demonstrations of spiritual 
power in years gone by. Mr. Moody is 
right in his assertion that the ‘ great need 
of the hour is the preaching of Bible truth 
in the power of the Holy Ghost; the preach- 
ing of negations neither draws men nor 
builds them up in the likeness of Christ.’’ 
We hope to see the Northfield platform this 
season occupied by men animated not by the 
controversial spirit, but by the sole desire to 
deepen and broaden the lives of God’s people 
and to make them more effective in Christian 
service. Northfield is a mighty power for 
good throughout theland. Its critics ought 
not to stay away because they fear they may 
hear something not to their liking; its spon- 
sors ought not to direct the thought into so 


‘narrow a groove that its influence will be 


limited to a chosen few. The first confer- 
ence of this season—that for college stu- 
dents—is now in session and the attendance 
is large. : 


An ecclesiastical incident has just oc- 
curred in Wales which is both amusing and 
suggestive.. The patron of the living at 
Llanbarry, that is, the owner of the right 
to appoint the rector of the Established 
Church in that town, instead of exercising 
his right, left the selection of the new in- 
cumbent to the rate-payers and tithe-pay- 
ers of the town. Under English law Non- 
conformists still are obliged to help sup- 
port the Established Church by paying 
these taxes, and therefore were included 
among those entitled to vote for the new 
rector. They therefore held a caucus, nom- 
inated a candidate and finally elected him 
over the two other nominees proposed by 
the Established Churchmen, The latter 
therefore must accept the ministrations of 
a@ man not only chosen as much without 
their consent as if the patron of the living 
had appointed him arbitrarily, but also ac- 
tually selected for them by Dissenters. He 
is quite as likely: to deserve his election as 
if he had received it in the ordinary man- 
ner, and the amusing plight of his congre- 
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gation hardly calls for much sympathy. 
The history of the case suggests afresh the 
injustice and absurdity of compelling Non- 
conformists to help support the State 
church. There would be equal propriety 
in taxing the adherents of that body for 
the maintenance of Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Methodist and other Nonconformist 
churches. A few more such instances may 
lead to the needed reform, the entire eccle- 
siastical emancipation of Englishmen, 


Some time ago several priests of the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Lincoln, Neb., 
brought suit in the ecclesiastical courts 
against their bishop upon charges of unfair- 
ness and maladministration. Under the 
direction of the Propaganda the case was 
heard by the archbishop’s court under the 
presidency of a priest, Rev. Peter Baart, 
and the court decided against Bishop Bona- 
cum at every point. Upon appeal to the 
pope’s ablegate this decision is now re- 
versed. The bishop is relieved from censure 
and the priests who called him to account 
are sentenced to twenty days of spiritual 
exercises in a monastery, an act of sub- 
mission and obedience to the bishop, 
transfer from their parishes to others 
‘‘morally equal’? and payment of the ex- 
penses of the trial. They are also forbidden 
to divulge the grounds of the decision. 
This is an important case, involving the 
rights of Roman Catholic priests with 
reference to their bishops, and we have seen 
notice of it in only a single secular paper. 
We do not like the policy of suppression 
and we do not believe that Roman Catholic 
laymen like it any better than we do. 


—$$<$<$<g—___— = 


FROM FAITH TO HONOR 

American patriotism recalls on Inde- 
pendence Day the work of those who made 
the nation’s progress possible. Washing- 
ton, Greene and Schuyler in the field, Ad- 
ams, Jefferson, Hancock in the Continental 
Congress, and a host of others in their 
several spheres are the heroes of the time. 
Personality is the force which molds the 
world, and never more so than in the first 
great days of the republic. 

Looking back, these great men of our 
earlier history seem to have moved onward 
consistently from a great conviction to an 
assured triumph, but, when we come to a 
detailed study of their lives, we find not 
only that they were men of like passions 
with ourselves, but that the apparent straight 
line of their public lives was not a straight 
line after all, but a series of curves deflected 
and returning. They saw no deeper into 
the future than we may see today, but 
they saw the present opportunity and duty 
clearly. It was only after many doubts and 
much uncertainty that they reached the 
providential end to which they had been 
called. It was prescience, indeed, but not 
an open vision; wise forethought and steady 
devotion, not an infallible judgment of 
events to come. 

Only the stern logic of war persuaded 
Washington that the separation from the 
mother country was inevitable and desira- 
bie. There were dark days when further 
struggle seemed almost hopeless. The way 
to Yorktown led through Valley Forge and 
Germantown, over Brooklyn Heights and 
along the Brandywine. They did not see 
the end—these men of our heroic days— 
they walked by faith, hoping for it and be- 


lieving in it, but perplexed and troubled by. 
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the uncertainties and oppositions of every 
day, just as we are troubled by the prob- 
lems of the present. 

It is because of this that they deserve 
remembrance and glory. If the element of 
faith had been taken out of their experi- 
ence, if they had seen every step that was 
to lead them to the end, they would have 
been at once less human and less heroic. 

Where they stood we stand. With differ- 
ent problems the patriotic and heroic ele- 
ment is still the same. We do not see the 
end, we see the steps of duty just at hand. 
Our faith must rest, where their faith 
rested, in God, who made man for present 
duty in order to far-reaching hope, God, 
who upholds righteousness in nations and 
crowns the faithful observance of the duty 
which every day requires. This is the true 
patriotism, undiscouraged though the way 
is hidden, taking each separate step in 
full assurance that the path is of God’s 
choosing and will lead where he designs. 
While this spirit abides the meaning of In- 
dependence Day can never be recalled in 
vain. When this spirit perishes no holidays 
of civic pride can arrest the decay of the 
nation’s life and strength. 
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OUT OF SOHOOL 


The army of young graduates, just being 
sent out from our multitudinous educa- 
tional institutions, is about to learn a les- 
son. It is a lesson which to many will be 
a surprise, and which occasionally will have 
its unpleasant meaning for almost all. It 
is the lesson of their own small importance. 
In school or college they have been leaders, 
partly because of inevitable conditions and 
partly because of actual attainments. Their 
fellow-students have looked up to them, 
Their instructors have given them special 
attention. The close of their educational 
year has been celebrated with festivities, 
and has been descfibed at length to the 
great world through the press, as if they 
they were persons of national importance. 

And so they are in a real sense. Never- 
theless, tomorrow, next week, or next month 
at the latest, they are destined to awake to 
the fact that the world is going on much as 
it would if they were not in it. Nobody 
will move aside specially for them or pay 
them any great heed. They will be obliged 
to fight like others for their opportunity of 
work, and like others they must begin at 
the bottom, receive small pay, labor through 
long hours, and obey those who may never 
have had intellectual advantages but who 
have mastered their profession or business 
thoroughly. The drop from pre-eminence to 
insignificance hardly could be more sharp 
and disagreeable than it will prove in hun- 
dreds of instances, 

But this experience is wholesome. It 
furnishes a fair test of character. It puts 
to the proof the education, not only in lit 
erature but in manhood and womanhood, 
which has been acquired. The chill of the 
world’s good-natured indifference to one’s 
very existence should serve as a tonic, stim- 
ulating one to conquer a place in public re- 
spect and confidence. In scores of instances 
it does serve. But the foremost, after time 
enough shall have passed to show what 
each has in him, will not all be those who 
were most distinguished in school or col- 
lege. Some of the former leaders will have 
dropped out of sight. Some of the former 
rearguard now will have pressed into the 
van. Sooner or later we find our own 
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places, and they are not always those which 
parents, teachers or even classmates fore- 
told. 

Let the graduates of this year, and of 
every year, remember two things. One is 
that what they have learned is but a small 
part of all which is to be learned. The 
other is that their education has been 
largely a failure unless it has given them an 
intelligence, a courage, a patience, a self- 
sacrifice and a high and noble ideal which 
the uneducated lack. 


DR. BROWN’S OASE AGAIN 

We publish on another page a letter from 
Rev. J. B. Silcox, of Chicago, defending 
the recent action of the Chicago Associa- 
tion in admitting Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown to 
membership and condemning our editorial 
of June 17 on the subject. We also print 
the protest of the minority of the Chicago 
Association against the action of the ma- 
jority, and the protest to the same effect 
sent by the Bay Conference beforehand, 
For all these documents, particularly to that 
which states the position of the California 
brethren, we would bespeak the careful at- 
tention of all our readers. We have con- 
sidered carefully the objections made to our 
position in regard to the matter. We cer- 
tainly have no unfriendly feeling towards 
Dr. Brown or his adherents. But we see 
no reason to alter our views. 

One or two points made by Mr. Silcox 
deserve brief comment. There is a differ- 
ence, which he quite overlooks, between 
the action of the Bay Conference of Caili- 
fornia as to Dr. Brown and that of the Du- 
buque and Chicago Associations. The for- 
mer was action in the case of a member 
against whom charges had been made. The 
latter was action upon the doings of another 
and a similar ecclesiastical body. One such 
organization is prohibited by Congrega- 
tional principles from reviewing and re- 
versing the action of another about the lat- 
ter's own members. If a given conference 
or association has dealt with any member 
unjustly the difficulty is internal. He has 
his remedy but it is not in an appeal to an- 
other similar body. To assert that it is is 
to disregard a conceded and a vital princi- 
ple of our denominational usage. In the 
case of two churches this would be clear 
enough. It is equally true of associations 
and conferences. Dr. Brown still is a sus- 
pended member of the Bay Conference. 
While he so remains his admission to mem- 
bership by any other conference or associa- 
tion is irregular and disorderly. The 
Dubuque and the Chicago Akrsociations 
therefore violated Congregational usage in 
admitting him, and the recent and unani- 
mous vote of the Iowa State Association 
condemning such violation is significant 
and gratifying although not at all surpris- 
ing. 

Whether the question of Dr. Brown’s 
guilt or innocence be first in importance or 
not, it certainly is not first in order. To 
overlook this fact is to invite confusion and 
danger. The warmest sympathy with the 
most unjustly accused man should not treat 
lightly the importance of proceeding in the 
customary and orderly manner to vindicate 
him. This opinion is not based upon greater 
concern “ for ecclesiasticism than for right- 
eousness,”’ It is based upon common sense 
and Christian propriety. We are not stick- 
lers for usage merely as such, and we thor- 
oughly believe in the elasticity of Congre- 
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gationalism, in its adaptability to new situa- 
tions and fresh possibilities. But this never 
involves violation of its essential principles, 
and one of these is orderly procedure along 
the lines of its working, the sufficiency of 
which, in such a case as Dr. Brown’s, ex- 
perience has fully and repeatedly justified. 

As for the protest of the Bay Conference, 
it should have had determining weight with 
the Chicago brethren, especially, fortified 
as it was by a similar utterance from mem- 
bers of the Dubuque Association, from 
which body Dr. Brown had presented a let- 
ter of recommerdation to the Chicago As- 
sociation. Ordinarily the Chicago Associa- 
tion unquestionably would have had the 
right to accept the official vote of the 
Dubuque Association as justifying his re- 
ception. But inasmuch as it was a matter 
of public knowledge that Dr. Brown had 
not been relieved from suspension by the 
Bay Cenference, so that the action of the 
Dubuque Association had been manifestly 
disorderly, and inasmuch as this action had 
been publicly and plainly rebuked by the 
Iowa State Association, and inasmuch as 
the Bay Conference had directly declared to 
the brethren in Chicago its objections to the 
reception of Dr. Brown, the history of the 
case when it came before the Chicago Ag- 
sociation had been such as to alter the con- 
ditions entirely. Certainly it would have 
been wiser, more courteous and only in ec- 
cord with Congregational usage, for the 
Chicago Association, while expressing, if it 
desired, its confidence in Dr. Brown’s in- 
tegrity, to refrain from receiving him to 
membership until he had been restored to 
fellowship by the Bay Conference, or vindi- 
cated by an impartial council. 

Congregationally, Dr. Brown’s standing 
has not been affected by his admission either 
to the Dubuque or the Chicago Association. 
He remains a suspended member of the Bay 
Conference. The first thing to be done is 
for his case to be acted upon by that body, 
or, if it should refuse to act, by a council. 
If he be, as is claimed by him and for him 
so earnestly, entirely innocent, this wel- 
come truth cannot fail to be made plain by 
such an investigation of the facts. Then 
everybody will rejoice—and none more than 
we—and any conference or association may 
and will welcome him gladly. 
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GIVING PLAOE TO YOUNGER MEN 

The recent appointment of Rev. Dr. C. B. 
Brewster and of Rev. Dr. D. H. Greer as 
episcopal coadjutors, respectively, to the 
bishops of the Episcopal Church in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island may carry sug- 
gestion to those responsible for the steady 
onmoving of Christian interests generally. 
It is often a mistake to wait too long 
before training men to take responsible 
places as secretaries of benevolent soci- 
eties, professors in colleges and theologi- 
cal seminaries and pastors of important 
churches. Beautiful and impressive, for 
instance, as a long pastorate is, its fruits 
are best conserved when, a considerable 
while before the harness must be put off, a 
colleague is obtained who will be prepared 
to tide the church over the break which 
must come sooner or later. In these days 
of rapid changes in church affiliations and 
in the conditions surrounding even what 
may seem to be most promising fields of 
effort, no great, historic church ought to 
allow its future to hang upon the continu- 
ance in life of its pastor, however great his 
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prestige and success. Business houses fore- 
see such contingencies and import new 
blood into their management. Oar churches 
and our benevolent societies should exhibit 
similar wisdom, 

The practical difficulty in consummating 
so desirable a result often arises from the 
unwillingness of men advanced in years to 
admit that the interests so long intrusted 
to them need the assistance that another 
brain and another pair of hands would fur- 
nish, It is not always easy for those who 
have held the reins successfully to discern 
the proper moment for making room for an- 
other on the box seat. But now and then 
we have delightful instances of the initia- 
tive being taken by a veteran to secure a co- 
adjutor. One who is as quick as his people 
to see the reason for such a step is sure not 
to lose an iota of the esteem in which he is 
held, but, on the contrary, to wield, as senior 
pastor, perhaps for many years, an influence 
not second to that which he exerted when 
in sole possession of the pastoral honors. 
Such delightful relations as have existed for 
so long between Dr. Fiske at Newburyport 
and Dr. Merriman at Worcester and their 
colleagues are proof that dual pastorates 
are both feasible and in many cases de- 
sirable, while the case of Dr. S. G. Buck- 
ingham, than whom Springfield has no more 
honored citizen, shows that a pastor emeri- 
tus may retain the affections of his people 
long after his active service ends. To this 
fact the Seuth Church abundantly testified 
when his semi-centennial was celebrated last 
Sunday. The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions has given its sister organizations a 
good example by bringing recently into its 
secretarial force a young man of great vigor 
and promise, Mr. Robert E. Speer, so well- 
known in Y. M. C. A. circles, The prin- 
ciple which we are advocating has its right- 
ful application, also, to the management by 
laymen of individual churches, Too often 
there the official boards are not re enforced 
with younger men as frequently as they 
should be. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF FREEDOM 


The difference between freedom and li- 
cense still needs to be insisted upon. Not 
only do individuals, especially the young, 
mistake the one for the other, and, when 
old enough to be expected to govern them- 
selves, rush into recklessness, but whole 
communities sometimes temporarily violate 
the law of true liberty by illegal and dis- 
graceful extravagances. Witness the recent 
execution by an Ohio mob of a Negro con- 
victed of a foul crime and already con. 
demned by the authorities. Freedom is not 
and cannot be unlimited. Its limitations, 
however, are righteous, useful, necessary. 
They are like the railings ona bridge, which 
prevent disaster but do not hinder progress. 

A responsibility always exists, therefore, 
to respect these limitations. This is espe- 
cially true in national affairs. A nation 
which claims freedom and boasts of it also 
is peculiarly bound to try to illustrate free. 
dom of the highest, noblest type. It must 
accept its liberty as a divine gift, and seek 
to use it for the truest good of its own cit- 
izens and of the world. It must never for- 
get its duty to be an example to other na- 
tions, 

Freedom lies rather in the spirit than the 
form, The type of national government 
makes less difference than some suppose. 
Our English cousins, for instance, are prac- 
tically as free a nation as we are, although 
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they live under a constitutional monarchy. 
Public sentiment often makes itself felt by 
the government and compels desired legis- 
lation quicker among them than with us. 


But there must be government. There is 
great force in the saying that the nation is 
happiest which is governed least, but it 
must be interpreted aright. Government 
must exist, must be vigorous and must be 
respected and obeyed or true freedom dis- 
appears. 

Let the Christian and patriotic weight of 
this truth be increasingly appreciated, espe- 
cially at the anniversary of our nation’s 
political independence. Let it be recog- 
nized that we are not free to make laws 
recklessly; to use bribes to affect legisla- 
tion; to choose corrupt or incompetent men 
to office; to seek purely local at the expense 
of the general advantage; or to bluster 
towards weak sister nations, especially while 
we treat strong ones deferentially. We illus- 
trate true freedom only when we do our 
best to make our nation really righteous, 
And the way to do this is to pursue right- 
eousness individually more resolutely. 


Sor 


OURRENT HISTORY 

Hurrying the Tariff Along 

The Senate has reached fhe critical point 
in its consideration of the tariff and must 
now face the question of securing a revenue 
which Senator Aldrich raised by his pro- 
posal of a tax on beer and tea. The argu- 
ments in favor of the beer tax have not 
been met, but the power of the brewers 
seems likely to make itself felt in the re- 
jection of the additional tax. We won- 
der that some of our militant anti-British 
friends, to whom even the queen’s jubilee 
has been an offense, have not come to the 
rescue on the ground that the larger part 
of the capital now invested in American 
breweries is English capita], so that it will 
be the “hated Englishman’’ who pays the 
tax. It is agreed that a tax on hides must 
be accepted, in spite of the New England 
protest, as a revenue measure and to please 
the West. Altogether the experience of the 
debate must go far to convince the country 
that the settlement of tariff rates is a mat- 
ter for experts, and that the detailed con- 
sideration of the matter in Congress is a 
blow to international good feeling as well 
as an unsettlement of trade. Whatever 
rates are finally adopted, importations have 
already been so large that our markets are 
stocked with foreign goods enough to last 
us for a year or more, and we are sending 
gold abroad again to pay for these prema- 
ture importations. 


The Ohio Convention 

The Ohio Republican convention, con- 
trolled by friends of the President, renom- 
inated Governor Bushnell, approved of the 
treaty of Hawaiian annexation, sympathized 
with the Cuban patriots, declared in favor 
of an ‘‘ honest dollar and a chance to earn 
it,” by which apparently high protection, 
especially for Ohio wool, was intended, but 
took a beckward step in denouncing ‘‘ the 
violation of the spirit cf the civil service 
act by President Cleveland, which extended 
its operation beyond its purpose or intent,’’ 
and demanded “such revocation of orders 
or modification of the law as will accom- 
plish its manifest intent.’’ This is oracular 
but threatening. How a good law can be 
violated in spirit by extending its appli- 
cation to a larger class of similar cases 
the platform makers did not condescend to 
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explain. It is a time of reaction against 
civil service reform, because the managing 
politicians feel its pinch in their lost con- 
trol of patronage, From such reversionary 
utterances the friends of the law will appeal 
to the often repeated indorsements of the 
reform by national Republican conventions. 
Arbitration Again 

It is announced that a new treaty of 
arbitration with England, shaped to suit the 
prejudices of the present Senate, is in course 
of preparation, and that ex Senator Ed- 
munds is drafting it. It must be re- 
membered that Lord Salisbury is to be 
consulted as well as the Senate and he 
may not be eager to reopen negotiations. 
Furthermore, it may by questioned whether 
the American people are eager for a treaty 
which will suit the purpose of the Senate 
minority in limiting the subjects to be 
considered under a permanent arrangement 
to the lowest number possible. Neverthe- 
less, the action of the president is welcome, 
as an expression of the desire of the nation 
for a plan which shall make international 
disputes harmless and war practically im- 
possible, and we hope for his success with 
England and the Senate. 
Recent Indian Troubles 

It is difficult to learn the real meaning 
of movements among our Indian tribes in 
the sparsely-settled Territories of the West. 
The old idea which nerved King Philip and 
Pontiac and all the earlier chieftains to bat 
tle, hoping that the whites could be exter- 
minated or driven back, has perished. The 
Indian is cowed. He fights now only under 
the sense of unendurable wrong. It is 
this which makes us skeptical of the stories 
which come to us at times of unprovoked 
Indian uprisings. There is always provo- 
cation where the greed of the white man 
meets the discontent of the Indian. It 
was so in Montana, we fear, in the out- 
break which we recorded recently, and now 
the Indian Rights Association calls atten- 
tion to a specimen of the white man’s prov- 
ocation which ought to make the ears of 
the authorities tingle. While irrigation 
works were in progress on the Navajo 
Reservation in Arizona, fitting it for agri- 
culture, sixteen families of Indians were 
permitted to pasture their sheep on unoc- 
cupied Government land outside the reser- 
vation. The supervisors of Coconino County 
directed the sheriff to ‘‘ assess’’ the Indi- 
ans of the county. He promptly gathered 
twenty armed deputies and ‘ assessed’ them 
$5 on every 100 sheep, to be paid at once, al- 
though it is usual to leave an interval be- 
tween the visits of the assessor and tax- 
gatherer. As they failed to pay, he drove 
them out of the county with a loss of 
thousands of dollars in sheep and lambs 
drowned in the swollen river or chilled in 
the snow. If this is the way we are teach- 
ing civilization to the Indians, it is no won- 
der that they break out in armed protest 
now and then. 
The Hawaiian Treaty 

Pablic opinion is divided in regard to the 
desirability of annexing Hawaii. Thetrend 
of expression, as we read it, however, is 
toward an acceptance of the duty of con- 
trolling the islands. Japan’s protest in- 
sists upon the continuance of all her 
rights under her treaty with the Hawaiian 
republic. This protest is receiving very 
careful consideration from the Senate Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations, but its reply 
has not yet been published. There is no 
evidezce that Japan desires to annex the 
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islands, but she is extremely jealous of her 
rights as one of the great nations of the 
earth and of the future of her emigrant 
citizens, and we cannot blame her for 
anxiety to safeguard their rights under the 
new order. The proposed tariff bears heav- 
ily, too, upon her trade and she is sore in 
consequence, as her telegrams of protest 
show. Senator Morgan, characteristically, 
proposes to annex the islands by joint reso- 
lution of the two Houses of Congress, as 
Texas was annexed, a process which would 
require only a majority vote and the signa- 
ture of the President. 
English Jubilee Days 

Tuesday, the crowning day of the jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, opened with what is 
known in England as ‘‘ queen’s weather.” 
Under bright skies and with every accom- 
paviment of splendor and loyal enthusiasm 
the great parade followed out the planus 
made for it with reasonable promptness and 
without a marring incident. The route of 
the procession was from Buckingham Pal- 
ace to St. Paul’s, with a pause at the bound- 
ary of the old city where Temple Bar for- 
merly stood. At this point the Lord Mayor 
presented the sword, representing his au- 
thority within the city, which the queen 
touched and returned to him, and from 
this point the ringing of the cathedral bells 
accompanied the movement of the queen 
through the historic streets. The religious 
ceremony at the steps of St. Paul’s afforded 
the most impressive moment of the day, 
the solemn worship being led by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury assisted by other 
bishops and the clergy of St. Paul’s and by 
the choirs of St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey. At the close of the service the 
Dean of St. Paul’s called for three times 
three cheers for the queen, which were given 
by clergy, visiting princes and the crowd of 
subjects with an enthusiastic will. From 
St. Paul’s the procession crossed by Lon- 
don Bridge and returned to the palace by 
the Surrey side of the Thames, crossing the 
river again by Westminster Bridge and the 
Parliament House. No more brilliant and 
successful pageant, probably, has occurred 
in the history of the world than this tribute 
of the great democratic empire to its be- 
loved queen. 
The Naval Review 

If the procession of Tuesday was the cul- 
mination of personal devotion to the queen, 
the great show of warships at Spithead was 
the apotheosis of England’s sea power. 
Drawn up in seven lines, each nearly five 
miles long, were the channel fleet with a 
few additions, a few ships from other 
navies, among which was included the 
United States steamer Brooklyn, tegether 
with some representatives of the great class 
of merchant steamers which forms the 
naval reserve. The great fleet was reviewed 
by the Prince of Wales, who received the 
foreign officers on board his yacht. Great 
as was the display, the knowledge that still 
a greater fleet was in active service in the 
Mediterranean and at the ends of the earth 
impressed the thoughtful on-looker. This 
review, carried through without an acci- 
dent, emphasizes the most evidently suc- 
cessful element of the present English colo- 
nial policy—that of enlisting the support of 
the colonies in the maintenance of the great 
naval force, upon which the British empire 
depends for its security and commerce. 
Reviewing the Jubilee 

To the jubilee as a whole must be con- 
ceded the praise of being the most success- 
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ful national demonstration of the world’s 
history. This success was popular rather 
than governmental, London was deco- 
rated and illuminated, but not the govern- 
ment buildings. Oaly on the side of court 
etiquette and entertainment and the dis- 


play of military and naval power did the - 


government put forth its power. The 
House of Commons was received by the 
queen, but with a lack of personal consid- 
eration and honor which awakened loud 
complaints. The great commercial and in- 
tellectual forces which have made the em- 
pire had no place in the program of display. 
The list of jubilee honors was conspicu- 
ously, almost cynically, narrow and parti- 
san. It was monarchy, not popular govern- 
ment, which held first place. The speaker 
of the Commons, in whose person the law- 
making power is honored, the Lord Chief 
Justice, who stands at the head of all the 
courts, the premier, who is the real head of 
the nation, none of them had invitation or 
place in their official capacity. The Irish 
protest exited little comment, but Indian 
unrest, awakened by pestilence, famine and 
government interference in the interests of 
sanitation, has shown threatening signs, 
which must make the Indian officials 
watchful and anxious. 


A Liberal Manifesto in Spain 

The Liberal party in Spain has declared 
open war upon the present Conservative 
ministry, declaring that it will abstain from 
all relations with the government so long as 


the present foreign minister, the Duke of- 


Tetuan, remains in office, The Liberal 
Conference also criticised the plans of Cu- 
ban reforms proposed by the premier, Can- 
ovas, on the ground that they are insuffi- 
cient, demanded the recall of Captain-Gen- 
eral Weyler and the stopping of the reign of 
terror and devastation which he has inaugu- 
rated in Cuba in the name of martial law. 
A civilian commissary to treat indepen- 
dently of the military commander for terms 
of pacification and large concessions in the 
direction of reform and autonomy are also 
included in the published Liberal program. 
This declaration of principles must pave 
the way for Minister Woodford when he 
arrives in Spain. 


The Eastern Question 

A step toward the pacification of Crete 
seems to be indicated in the provisional ac- 
ceptance of the position of governor by 
M. Droz, ex-president of Switzerland, ten- 
dered to him by the Powers through 
M. Hanotaux, the French foreign minister. 
In the meantime the island is divided into 
two hostile camps, and the Mohammedans 
now and then leave the shelter of the guns 
of the warships to make a raid inland. 
The island evidently needs a strong hand to 
control its warring forces, or the departure 
of the Turkish troops, which the Powers 
will not permit. The Turks are said to 
have thoroughly stripped the towns of Thes- 
saly in their possession of all portable prop- 
erty, and to have left the harvest, where 
not reaped for their own use, to rot. Evi- 
dently Greece has a heavy price to pay out- 
side of loss of lives, prestige and indem- 
nity for her ill-advised opening of the East- 
ern question. There has been danger of 
trouble upon the frontier of Epirus, where 
both Greeks and Turks have been strength- 
ening their garrisons. Thesultan has again 
appealed to Germany for aid in holding 
Thessaly and has again been advised to 
yield. 
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England in China and Africa 

Not long ago France made a special agree- 
ment with China by which territory on the 
borders of Tonquin, which opened a route 
of trade but which China had pledged her 
word to England not to cede, was neverthe- 
less ceded to France. Using this broken 
promise as a lever, England has now se- 
cured from China the Sban state of Ko- 
kang, equal in extent to the French grant, 
together with a lease in perpetuity of an- 
other large tract of territory, the opening 
of trade routes and the free navigation of 
the West River, thus opening all south- 
eastern China to the British Burmese trade 
routes, This restores the British prestige 
and secures a large advance of commercial 
and political influence. In South Africa 
the relations with the Dutch republics are 
becoming less strained. The stories of 
British occupation of Delagcea Bay are cffi- 
cially denied in Portugal and not confirmed 
in England. The English mission to Abys- 
sinia reports a cordial reception and good 
feeling toward England on the part of the 
Abyssinian emperor. The destruction of a 
force sent from the Congo Free State under 
the leadership of Baron Dhanis by the 
Mohammedans in the upper Nile country 
will be a blow to British plans for their 
Soudan campaign. A contingent of British- 
African troops had been lent to the expedi- 
tion, which was intended to take the Mahdi 
in the rear, His success in this direction 
will add spirit to the resistance which must 
be encountered when the Biitish force from 
Egypt moves-up the Nile, 


NOTES 


The University of Cambridge has conferred 
the degree of LL. D. on all the colonial pre- 
miers now in England in attendance upon the 
queen’s jubilee. 


A riot at Key West in the attempt to lynch 
a Negro led to several deaths in the crowd: 
the Negroes of the city making it a race mat- 
ter and gaining for a while the upper hand, so 
that the governor of the State made a requisi- 
tion.on the President for troops. 


The German emperor is reconstructing his 
cabinet, Baron Marschall Von Bieberstein, 
the foreign secretary, having been retired 
while other changes are foreshadowed leadiag 
up toa probable change cf chancellors. The 
emperor more than ever seems determined to 
be his own executive. 


At Bristol, Eng., whence John Cabot sailed, 
a& memorial tower is to be erected and dedi- 
cated to his memory. At St. John’s, New- 
foundland, the 400th anniversary of his dis- 
covery of the North American continent was 
celebrated June 24, the United States warship 
Massachusetts being present and participat- 
ing. The date and place of the landing are 
matters which the archeologists dispute over. 
The coincidence of the chosen date with that 
of Victoria’s jubilee, with its imperial enthu- 
siasm, has attracted wide British interest to 
the celebrations. 


Among the English novelists of recent 
years none has made for herself a more indi- 
vidual following than Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, 
who died June 25 at the age of 69. She wrote 
many books ef unequal merit—stories, his- 
tories, like The Makers of Florence and its 
successors, memoirs, including that of Edward 
Irving, and edited several books of classic 
foreign literature. In later life ber stories 
took on a tinge of color suggested by her vivid 
sense of relation to the unseen spiritual world. 
Her Little Pilgrim and its companion visions 
of heaven and hell are probably the most suc- 
cessful and suggestive imaginative pictures of 
the soul’s life after death which have been 
written in the English tongue. 
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IN BRIEF 

It’s true this time that President Slocum is 
called to Oberlin, and Colorado will probably 
add: ‘* And pity ’tis ’tis true.” 





Some churches are posting the list of their 
summer supplies on their front doors where 
he who runs may read. Good idea. 





The transportation of the Christian En- 
deavor army makes a problem for the rail- 
roads. In five days twenty-seven special 
trains will go westward over a single railroad 
in Utah loaded with Endeavor pilgrims for 
San Francisco. 





We congratulate our Baptist brethren upon 
the completion cf the subscription which frees 
their missionary societies -from heavy debts. 
Half of the sum of nearly $500,000 came from 
the generosity of Mr. Rockefeller, and the 
balance has been raised by the people. 





Commissioner Booth-Tucker of the Salva- 
tion Army goes free under a suspended sen- 
tence. Upon further complaint of noisy meet- 
ings he may be called into court and a 
sentence imposed. The judge evidently does 
not propose to lend himself to the making cfa 
martyr. 





Although a month has elapsed since the 
Shaw monument was unveiled it is possible to 
see almost any hour in the day from a dozen 
to fifty persons eagerly examining it. Black 
faces are frequent among the spectators. No 
single object in Boston will be likely to at- 
tract more visitors this summer. 





To give a bountiful dinner to 300,000 poor 
people was indeed a beautiful charity on the 
part of the Princess of Wales in connection 
with the jubilee festivities, and the fact that 
with her own hands she froze a whole quart 
of ice-cream lends impressiveness to the pic- 
ture, but where is this army of vagrants go- 
ing to get its next square meal? 





A recent and welcome arrival from Japan is 
Rev. D. C. Greene, D. D., the pioneer among 
our missionaries to that country, and still one 
of the most infiuential members of the Amer- 
ican Board’s corps of workers. His furlough 
at th‘s time is due to the very natural parental 
desire to see his children, who, since his last 
visit to this country, have been distinguish- 
ing themselves in school and college. 





The London Independent and Noneonformist 
may well be proud of its Diamond Jubilee num- 
ber. Enlarged to fifty-six pages, it furnished 
a splendid and comprehensive survey of the 
events and movements of the Victorian era 
that have had to do particularly with the prog- 
ress of Nonconformity. Among the contribu- 
tors were Drs. Rogers, Forsyth, Horton, Rev. 
C. S. Horne and Mr. Augustus Birrell. 

We should be glad to get definite informa- 
tion concerning the number of churches using 
our Handbook topics in their monthly mis- 
sionary meetings. The subject for this month, 
Noted American Board Converts, was com- 
mented upon at length last week in our de- 
partment Progress of the Kingdom. Any 
suggestions as tothe usefulness and availabil- 
ity of this list of topics will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 








A New England pastor, whose resignation 
has lately been before his church, announced 
these subjects, which he will discuss at the 
weekly meetings during the remainder of his 
stay: Candidating and Coquetry, Stealing a 
Minister, Vagrant Pastors, The Pastor and 
His Pay, and Finally, Brethren. He evidently 
means to pave the way for his successor, as 
well as to instruct his flock as to the proper 
method of getting their new shepherd. 





A sick man ina hospital says he has been 
visited by a number of ministers who read 











the Bible at his bedside. All exctpt two 
read the fourteenth chapter of John. The 
other two read the Twenty-third Psalm. 
These ministers had either a slight knowledge 
of human experience or a slight acquaintance 
with their Bibles. One needs to understand 
both to comfort the sick. The Bible furnishes 
a large range of appropriate reading for those 
in trouble. 





The secretaryship of a Congregational Club 
is no sinecure, and inasmuch as more than 
fifty gentlemen are at present renderirg a 
large amount of such gratuitous service we 
are glad to note every evidence of apprecia- 
tion of the part of those who are indebted to 
them for many a successful meeting. The 
New Haven Club has just done the handsome 
and suitable thing by Mr. William M. Parsons, 
its faithful secretary for four years, in pro- 
moting him to the presidency. 





Titles count even in Presbyterian Scotland, 
where in the Established Church it has just 
been settled that moderators of presbyteries 
are to be ‘‘ Reverend,” those of synods “* Very 
Reverend,” while the moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly during his term of office is to 
be “Right Reverend.” A serious objection 
to all this, in England or America, is that it 
makes the exposition of Matt. 23: 8 ( But be 
not ye called Rabbi: for one is your teacher, 
and all ye are brethren ’’) difficult for the aver- 
age mind. . 





We do not wonder that the papers are mak- 
ing fun of the jubilee poetry. From Alfred 
Austin, poet laureate, up, there hasn’t been a 
really quotable and memorable verse written, 
so far as we have seen, in all Great Britain, 
and for popular quotation Tennyson is still at 
the front. It is hardly as great a compliment 
as we could wish, therefore, when we say that 
the most spirited poem for the occasion 
which we have seen was that by Mrs. Spof- 
ford, printed on our cover June 17, and widely 
quoted since by other papers. 





It might not be safe to style the gentlemen 
selected by the committee of the Congre- 
gational Union to represent the denomination 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral last week ‘the six 
leading Congregationalists in Eugland.” But 
we should hardly care to leave any of them 
out of the list of our most distinguished 
brethren across the water. These are the men: 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, Dr. Parker, Dr. Mac- 
kennal, Dr. Berry, Rev. Alfred Rowland and 
Rev. W. J. Woods. The last two are chair- 
man and secretary, respectively, of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales. 





Whether for good or for ill the service of 
recognition seems to be creeping in in the 
room of installation. We have noted several 
such cases of late, where the fellowship of the 
churches is observed by invitations to be pres- 
ent at the recognition of new pastors, but not 
in an advisory capacity. The older method is 
to our mind preferable as more consonant 
with our traditions and more likely to secure 
a long and effective pastorate. Even when 
the church installs a pastor it can always 
guard itself against his remaining longer than 
is desirable by a wisely. framed proviso in the 
letter inviting him to the pastorate. 





Some of our American editors have been be- 
trayed by disappointment over Harvard’s de- 
feat in the Poughkeepsie boat race into regret- 
tably discourteous comment upon Mr. Lehman, 
Harvard's Eoglish coach, who has given time, 
money and strength to rescue boating at Har- 
vard from its long career of ill success. That 
he has failed in a single race is nothing in 
comparison with his success in raising the 
standard as well as the degree of interest in 
the university. The simple truth is that to 
Mr. Lehman the recent boat race owes much 
of its interest for the general public and his 
disinterested efforts have won the cordial rec- 
ognition of all right-thinking Americans. 
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The unveiling of a bronze statue of Harry 
Wright in a Poiladelphia cemetery recently 
was the occasion for a gathering of some 1,500 
people, all more or less interested in the mod- 
ern game of baseball, of which Harry Wright 
was the reputed father. Baseball is an im- 
portant game and the world is a large world. 
There have been claims to recognition by 
statue acceded to upon lesser grounds than 
that of the invention of the national game, 
and the orator of the occasion may have been 
quite right, if slightly grandilcquent, in de- 
claring that, ‘‘long after the names of many 
military heroes ani gifted statesmen shall 
have been forgotten, will the sports of our 
nation be the enj»yed inberitance of remote 
posterity.” 





The situation in India is still distressing, as 
these words, under a recent date, from one 
of the missionaries of the American Board 
connected with the Mahratha Mission show: 


I hope from the bottom of my heart that the 
rains will come freely now in about two 
weeks or at most in three weeks, and that we 
shall see agradual decrease of suffering. The 
suffering has not been so intense in this part 
of the country as further north, but it is only 
by the extraordinary exertions of Government 
spending money like water that starvation 
has been very exceptional in this part of the 
country. If Government had not established 
these relief camps and so given everybody a 
chance to earn at least enough to keep soul 
and body together I think I should have run 
away somewhere for I could not have stood 
the sight of the hundreds of people slowly 
starving to death. 





Among the many memorable sermons 
preached by Dr. A. H. Plumb during his long 
pastorate at the Walnut Avenue Church, Bos- 
ton, two recent ones have possessed special sig- 
nificance—one on Children’s Day from the 
text, ‘‘Her children rise up and call her 
blessed,” the other on Guardian Angels, sug- 
gested by the unveiling of the Shaw Memo- 
rial. From the latter we have quoted liber- 
ally this week. Since the large accessions to 
the membership of his church this season 
(the twenty-sixth year of his pastorate) of 
many of the children and youths upon whom 
he has so long pressed home their personal 
duty to Christ, Dr. Plumb has seemed to his 

. people to be re-baptized with the Spirit, while 
the large demands made upon him in all 
lines of denominational work have only 
seemed to renew his youth. 





Oar good friends of the Boston Transcript 
seem a little at sea. Their editorial on Jane 
24 about Dr. Gordon was misleading. No- 
body has “ attacked”’ him or made him “a 
target,’’ and the articles upon him and his re- 
cent book in our own columns by Drs. Stim- 
son—not Simpson, as the Transcript calls him 
—and Packard and his rejoinder have not 
constituted any such “ controversy” as the 
Transcript declares to be going on and excit- 
ing much attention. The three eminent di- 
vines are perf:ctly friendly and each of them 
desires to make truth plain rather than to 
confute an antagonist. Can they not argue 
good-naturedly with one another, even though 
they exhibit earnest and opposite convictions, 
without being described in language imply- 
ing that a theological confict is upon us? 
By the way, all interested in their theme will 
find in our Readers’ Forum this week a com- 
munication well deserving attention. 





Premier Stoiloff of Bulgaria has requested 
Signor de Quarenghi, an Italian mathemati- 
cian, to prepare a plan for substituting the 
Gregorian calendar for that of the orthodox 
church. This is a first step, it may be hoped, 
toward a reform of the calendar sby Russia 
and the other Eastern Christian countries 
which are now twelve days behind the West 
in their “‘old style’ reckoning. The Julian 
calendar, still followed in the East, reckoned 
the solar year to be 365 1-4 days long, an over- 
estimate of slightly more than eleven minutes. 
In 1782, under the leadership of Pope Gregory 
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XIII., the Westerao nations annulled ten days, 
leaping from the 5th to the 15-h of October. 
Popular misunderstanding and clamor is no 
doubt what the governments fear in making the 
change. In 1782 there were riots even in Eng- 
land and mobs paraded the streets, shouting, 
‘* Give us back our eleven days!’’ The error 
is corrected in ‘‘new style”? reckoning by 
omitting the leap year in years divisible by 
100, so that 1900 will be a leap year in Russia, 
but not in France or America. 





Sixty years ago Mary Lyon, one of Amer- 
ica’s uncrowned q eens, laid the corner stone 
of an institution whose fame has spread to the 
ends of the world. Her reign was over the 
mind and the heart and a vast host has been 
vitalized by her life. On Wednesday of last 
week she reappeared in a manner that bor- 
dered on the supernatural. Oa that day, in 
connection with the graduation exervises of 
the college, the corner stone of the new Mary 
Lyon Administration Building, on the site of 
the edifice destroyed by fire last September, 
was to be laid. Oaly a few moments before 
the time for the ceremony the workmen, who 
had been digging several feet below the old 
ruins, found a crayon portrait of Miss Lyon. 
The frame was blackened by fire, but the pic- 
ture still remained in position. The turbaned 
head, the sweet face, the speaking eyes were 
unharmed. The architect looked upon it as 
Professor Petrie would upon the bust of Pha- 
raoh, and hastened to fasten it on a frame just 
over the corner stone, and when the trustees, 
faculty and guests arrived she was there to 
welcome them and to share in the j>y of lay- 
isg the corner stone of a building which is to 
bear her name and perpetuate her work. A 
hush came over the great throng as if the 
dead had come to life. 


a 


OURRENT THOUGHT 
AT HOME 


The Jewish Messenger, referring to the cur- 
rent agitation among its people in favor of a 
return to Palestine, known as ‘‘ Zionism,” 
remarks that it ‘‘ would bs the last to dis- 
courage any efforts to aid honest colonization 
in Palestine, but there is a nearer duty, espe- 
cially to American Israelites. We must Amer- 
icanize the colonies of immigrants who have 
established Ghetto conditions in every city, 
large and small, and who, left to themselves, 
are endangering not alone their future, but 
the future of the children of American Israel- 
ites as well. The Jew has always been noted 
for his practical sense. He will surely not be 
foolish enough today to forget the nearer duty 
at home, in the crowded city centers of the 
land, where one is hardly aware that he is in 
America, so essentially foreign is the atmos- 
phere. There is more poverty among the 
Jews of New York than in Jerusalem. Which 
first requires intelligent help? Where lies 
the nearer duty? Answer, ye Zionists, Na- 
tionalists, Maccabzans, Paarisees.’’ 

The Christian Leader, in speaking of the 
qualifications of the ministry, goes to the 
heart of the matter, as follows: ‘' Ebenezer 
Fisher, ‘on whom the fall of man made no 
impression,’ founded the Canton School on 
the theory that we need a ministry saturated 
with Christian Universalism—he usually pre- 
fixed the adjsctive. In whatever else our 
ministers might come short, in this particular 
one there would be no failure, no serious lack, 
if he could prevent it. Of course he could 
not always prevent it. ... The minister who 
knows Piato and Bacon and Shakespeare and 
Darwin and Matthew Arnold, and also in 
these days—however it might have been in 
the Ephesus of the apostles—is yet to learn 
whether ‘there is a Holy Ghost,’ may indeed 
take the vows of a minister and wear the title, 
but he is an offense to the Almighty.” 

In answer to a teacher in the public schools 
of the city who asserted, in defense of his right 
to live as he pleased outside of school on the 
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ground that he had hired his time to the 
people of San Francisco to teach science and 
not morals, that he had entered into a con- 
tract to teach arithmetic, ‘‘ not the morals of 
arithmetic,” the San Francisco Evening. Post 
says: ‘' This teacher, whoever he or she may 
be, has not the slightest conception of the 
office performed by the teacher. The public 
schools are merely the nurseries of the homes 
of the city. The teachers are performing the 
sacred office imposed by nature upon the 
mothers of the race. They must in private 
life exhibit the high, noble and dignified 
virtues of motherhood. Their misconception 
of the influence of their example upon the 
after lives of the pupils who come under their 
formative influence should make their places 
vacant in less than a week.”’ 


ABROAD 


Liebknecht, the leader of the German social- 
ists, writes in the Berlin Neue Zeit (as quoted 
by the Literary Digest) as follows of the slow 
progress of socialism in England: ‘“ The com- 
mon people are poorer and live worse in Eng- 
land than in Germany, and there are more 
socialist bacilli in the former country than in 
the latter. Yet the bacilli do not increase 
fast enough. This is easy to explain. The 
English police do not assist in breeding them. 
In Eogland you may hold meetings as much 
as you like, keep on speechifying until the 
speaker and the hearers fall in a fainting fit, 
rail at the queen to your heart’s content and 
call the ministers of state all the bad names 
under the sun without police interfsrence. 
You may utter as many insulting remarks as 
you please about the royal family and you will 
not be arrested for doing so. All this pre- 
vents sccialism from gaining strength. An 
Umsturz party cannot thrive under such con- 
ditions.” 

The Christian declares that “ it is not fewer 
ministers we want but a better distribution of 
them. Home has more than its proportion, 
and the over-supply is not favorable to the 
spread of the gospel where it exists. Our 
college tutors would do well to direct the 
thoughts of students to the needs of far-off 
lands. The home ministry would be improved 
by larger numbers of students, and the best of 
them, entering heathen fields.” 

Commenting on the expulsion from the 
Established Church of Scotland of Rev. Arthur 
Robinson of Kilmua, the Christian World says: 
The present Archbishop of Canterbury scan- 
dalized Anglican orthodoxy by his contribu- 
tion to Essays and Reviews; Dr. Norman 
Macleod, afterwards the idolized leader of the 
Scottish church, when a young man narrowly 
escaped the fate which has fallen on Mr. Rob- 
inson. R W. Dale and Thomas Binney, pillars 
in their prime of Congregational orthodoxy, 
were in their salad days the subj2cts of most 
portentous head-shakings amongst the leaders 
of their communion. It is singular that so 
enlightened a body as the Church of Scotland 
has not learned the lesson of all this. There 
is always more trouble in breaking to harness 
a high mettled steed than a cart horse. But 
itis worth the trouble. A little kicking over 
the traces at the start is nothing compared 
with the splendid running to be got out of the 
thoroughbred later on.” 

For real pungent and pertinacious defending 


“of the older orthodoxy we know of no journal 


in Great Britain which approaches the Chris- 
tian Leader of Scotland. The bare mention 
of the higher criticism acts as an irritant. 
This is the welcome which the Leader extends 
to Professor Denney: ‘The Free Church of 
Scotland, to which Scotland and the world 
owes so much, seems not to have lost its taste 
for the effeminate, pretentious, unbelieving 
scholarship to which it owes the blight under 
which it withers. It has added, in the person 
of Dr. Denney, one more to the array of pro- 
fessors who can no longer believe in a fully 
inspired Bible. Have the leaders of that 
church ever faced the question of what the 
fruit of this action must be?”’ 
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OULTURE IN THE OHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR SOOIETY 


BY MARY BREESE FULLER 


The time is past when any intelligent in- 
dividual needs to be told about the wonder- 
ful growth, organization and extension of 
the Christian Endeavor Society. Itis thrust 
upon him in all degrees of active presence 
from the Sunday church notices, through 
local, union, district, State and international 
conventions. Oae year he may by means of 
half rates travel to one side of the country 
and rediscover his Pilgrim ancestors. An- 
other summer he is transported to see the 
Domes of the Yosemite Valley. 

There is no doubt that this organization 
has met one of the greatest needs of the 
church, The young people learn here to 
enter into service by actually serving. The 
old way of stifling expression, whether of 
theoretical or practical experience, till the 
experience was considered ripe could pro- 
duce only stunted and dwarfed results, 
The deacon drone style of prayer meeting is 
no longer permitted because the young men 
learn Sunday evening at 6.30 how to help 
Wednesday evening at 7.30. In one church 
the concert of missions is wholiy planned 
and conducted by the young people. 

The social committee, the miesionary com- 
mittee, the lookout committee—all these, 
while working within themselves, carry on 
also the active work cf the church. The 
Christian Endeavor p'edge gives the soci- 
ety a spiritual standard of ideal solemnity 
and power, while its simplicity of form 
does not frighten away the most /goorant 
young man or girl who wants to be known 
as a Christiav. The fellowship of an or- 
ganization of such s‘ze, reaching around 
the globe and numbering in the millions, is 
an inspiration indeed, yet it isin the very 
numbers and popularity of the organization 
that a great danger comes. Because we 
realize the mighty possibilities of this sc- 
ciety in the present growth of God’s king- 
dom, we also realize its difficulties and 
problems. S> my conviction is deep that 
if the energy of the society is to be saved 
from dissipation, if frittering is to be kept 
from its business and formalism and phrases 
from its spiritual life, then must this key- 
note sourd again and again—‘‘ Personal re- 
sponsibility.” 

At the international convention in 1895 it 
seemed to me that every reporter, street 
car corductor and critically-poised citizen 
of Boston had but one word to use in de- 
scribing the convention. That word was 
euthusiasm. Thinking how much the same 
word was used to describe all the Christian 
Endeavor conventions, I became very anx 
ious to know what was its innermost mean- 
ing and significance in this movement. 
‘*Complete possession of the mind and 
energies by a cause, subject, person, etc. ”’ 
—thus says Webster. I pondered. Was it 
that which the headlines meant—‘‘ Huge 
gatherings,” ‘Great Eathusiasm,” a mil. 
lion small flags marked Christian Endeavor, 
tents, the largest extent of canvas ever 
stretched, and Scatter Sunshine losing its 
limits of church walls and fliling the air of 
street cars, Official buildings and stores— 
was that what it meant? 

The outward energy was there surely, but 
how many using the word stopped to con- 
sider that most of the flags were waved by 
stores seeking patronage, that thousands 
visited the tents for curiosity, and huadreds 
coming on the Endeavor trains never at- 
tended a meeting. With how many was 
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there any personal responsibility as they 
joined in the singing? What did they bring 
in their lives from this gathering for the 
next year? How much of this enthusiasm 
vanished in thin air? The same questions 
are true of the lesser gatherings down to 
the Sunday evening meetings, The mem- 
bers have the outward energy to carry their 
bodies there; how much of the ‘‘ mind is 
possessed,’’ to use the dictionary definition? 
It is the mind which expresses the per- 
eonality and carries the responsibility. 
There may be one hundred persons who 
sing loudly at a meeting, but only ten whose 
‘* minds are possessed’’ with the true En- 
deavor cause and who, consequently, for- 
ward the purposes for which the society was 
founded. The harm of outward expression 
without the inner thought means individuals 
without consecration, Endeavor Societies 
without life. 

The only safeguard, then, of the Christian 
Endeavor Society lies in putting the em- 
phasis on the last clause of the definition 
of enthusiasm—"‘ possession of the mind.’’ 
The result of a mind possessed and trained 
to grow in the knowledge of any subject is 
culture. Turning to the dictionary again 
we find ‘ culture’’ to mean ‘‘ enlightenment 
and discipline acquired by mental training.”’ 
I suggest a few definite lines in which the 
members of the Christian Endeavor Society 
must have this mental training, must use 
their minds to make their membership more 
than a form, to fulfill their pledge and to 
show that they are indeed possessed by the 
person of Christ, the subject of his church. 

The first of these lings is Bible study. 
How many of the Endeavorers know any 
more about the historical meaning and con- 
nections of the verse they give in meeting 
than they knew when they recited it as a 
Golden Text in the infant Sunday school? 
No student of the history of France would 
think of quoting any words of one of its 
rulers as a law for his own government 
without knowing the circumstances under 
which the words were said and the condi- 
tion of affairs in France at that time. Why 
should this thing be done by a student of 
the kingdom of God? Certainly this king- 
dom is not the same as the kingdom of 
Israel or of Judah or of Rome. Men of 
great scholarship and reverent spirit are 
finding the true facts about the history 
and geography, the characteristics and cus- 
toms of the Hebrew race. There was rever 
such an opportunity for the Endeavorer to 
realize the clcse connection between his- 
torical and devotional study of the Bible. 
Particularly is this true with regard to the 
life of Christ. Read a book like Stevens’s 
and Burton’s Harmony of the Gospel, or 
make your own harmony. An Endeavorer 
as familiar with the order of events in 
Christ’s life and the people he lived among 
as he is with George Washington and the 
soldiers of the Revolution will grow into 
an unconscious reflection of Christ’s char- 
acter, 

Another line of mental training which 
has been left too much to dust and theologi- 
cal seminaries is church thought and history. 
It means something that books on these sub- 
jects dare to appear in bright red covers 
and of the same size as a novel, instead of 
in mournful black bindings and unattack- 
able hugeness. One hears occasionally in 
an Endeavor meeting quotations from Au- 
gustine, Luther, Athanasius. How many 
listeners have any idea how much of their 
form of belief, or what words they have al 
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ways heard in church creed, come from 
these men? There is a very small propor- 
tion in any society who would not under- 
stand and enjoy a book like D’Aubigny’s 
History of the Reformation, Even Mrs, 
Charles’s books will give to many a wider 
outlook, a realization of the gratitude and 
reverence they owe to The Heroes of the 
Faith. Their supplement thus made must 
give new meaning to Heb. 11. The grand 
old church hymns will then have a fresh 
force, never to be obtained by the modern 
jingles. 

I scarcely know how to separate the sub- 
ject of missions, the next line of training, 
from church history, for one doesn’t like to 
indicate any place where church members 
ceased to be missionaries. But we know 
that ‘‘ missionary extension”’ in the future 
must rely for its best help on the knowl- 
edge of missionary extension in the past. 
Ard there is nothing except the study of 
the life of Christ which can deepen the 
spiritual life of a society, make it practi- 
cally useful and keep alive the sense of in- 
dividual responsibility like a genuine inter- 
est in missions. 

All Endeavorers know how Columbus 
discovered America, and Balboa the Pacific 
Ocean. How many know who carried the 
knowledge of the Person about whom 
their enthusiasm centers to India, to China, 
to the Sandwich Islands? Who Francis 
Xavier is, Count Zinzendorf, William Carey 
or John Paton? One hundred accounts 
of other lives, real and fictitious, are read 
to one account of a life so ‘* possessed’’ 
with Christ that it must seek out the places 
where his name had never been heard. If 
an Endeavorer belongs to a society helping 
to support a missionary, is that missionary 
a real person to him? Does he understand 
what he is doing and where? Money given 
with intelligence and prayerful interest will 
be the only kind of giving that really 
‘blesses him that gives ard him that 
takee.’’ 

How many Endeavorers have missed the 
opportunities for education they wanted? 
D> these realize what they are gaining 
when they get out of the routine of their 
own narrow experiences and plan a mis- 
sionary meeting? If the following words 
of Professor Wood of Smith College, in the 
Student Volunteer for January, 1896, were 
realized, there would be no difficulty in 
having missionary meetings once a month. 
There would be a rush to be on the mis- 
sionary committee. The boards would no 
longer mourn over the swallowing up of 
the mission bands by the Christian Er- 
deavor Societies and the disgraceful deficit 
ensuing. 

You need missionary study for culture. 
The thing in the Christian world today that 
can give the widest sympathy and so the 
broadest culture is the study of missions. 
Culture prides itself on being cosmopolitan 
and derides the provincial as Philistine. Will 
some one tell us what is more cosmopolitan 
and less provincial than the state of mind 
that can enter into sympathy with the an- 
tiquity of India, the ambition of Japan, the 
conservatism of China, and not less than the 
demon-frighted superstition of Africa, and all, 
not for mere curiosity, but that, while appre- 
ciating any good they may have, we may 
know how to bring them something better? 
I repeat that there is no agency in the modern 
world that brings atruer culture than mission 


study. Why do we not stand up and boldly 
claim our heritage? 


May each Endeavor individual and every 
Endeavor Society wake up to the privilege 
and necessity of growth in knowledge of 
the Lord Jesus and his influence, which is 
true Christian culture. 





The 


“ Theirangels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven.”’—Matt. 18: 10. 


Every member of this congregation who 
has not made a pilgrimage to a certain 
shrine will be sure to make it soon. Every 
one who has already made it will often seek 
to make it again. We all shall join again 
and again in that multitudinous and almost 
unpausing procession of innumerable pil- 
grims from near and far which began to 
move last Monday morning, and will never 
cease to move for many generations to come, 
going up to look upon one of the sublimest 
representations of moral grandeur ever un- 
veiled to human eyes, upon the powerfully 
impressive symbolical portraiture of one of 
the most remarkable forward movements of 
divine Providence in the elevation of mar- 
kind. 

As we look upon the figures fashioned in 
enduring bronze, the representatives of two 
races moving forward together under one 
high and sacred impulse to brave death 
together for the holy cause of human free- 
dom and a government of law, we shall 
agree that by far the most wonderful fea- 
ture in this work of art, all of whose fea- 
tures are truly wonderful, is not the calm 
heroism of the youthful commander casting 
in his lot with the fortunes of a despised 
race; not the serried ranks of brave soldiers 
pressing on to save a nation which had 
made them slaves; not the banners, the 
guns, the spirit stirring drums; not the 
horse ‘‘ which smelleth the battle afar off, 
the thunder of the captains and the shout- 
ing’’; not any or all of the dread parapher- 
nalia of war, eloquent as it all is as the 
symbolism of power. No; the one feature 
of the whole magnificent and imposing 
pageantry, which exalts and spiritualizes 
it all, is the floating figure above the throng 
—a supernal form—which by its sympa- 
thetic presence and emblematic insignia 
links in all these earthly and transitory 
objects with a higher, a supernatural world, 
transcending our senses, unseen but eternal. 

This noble work of art gives the lie to 
the gross materialism of our time, which 
seeks to eliminate all spiritual forces from 
the philosophy of the universe, and would 
leave us hopelessly entangled in the wheels 
and cogs of a mighty mechanism merely, 
blindly and remorselessly, grinding out the 
phenomena we call life. 

And how poor and mean, how contempti- 
ble, is the mood of the hour, in which men 
sneer at the supernatural, and scoff at the 
thought of celestial interposition, intelli- 
gent and beneficent, in human affairs. 

For the moment a great soul masters the 
idea which really rules in any one of the 
momentous changes which mark the prog- 
ress of mankind, and would fasten his true 
conception on the glowing canvas, or make 
it live in marble or in bronze, he is com- 
pelled to rise into a higher realm, and some- 
how or other to lead us all there. This he 
does, now by the rapt and far-away look of 
ecstasy he gives to the human features he 
depicts, now by the solemn air and bearing 
by which he shows how man’s soul is often 
weighed down with problems too big for 
one 80 lately born to firmly grasp or securely 





* Portions of a sermon preached in Walnut Avenue 
Congregational Church, Roxbury, June 6, by the 
pastor, Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D. 
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Shaw Monument and Supernatural Interposition 


hold. Perhaps he gains his end by the up- 
ward glancing of the inquiring eyes, or by 
the appealing gesture of the lifted hand in 
the figures he carves, or he tears away the 
veil which hides the invisible and boldly 
brings forth some exalted being cf celestial 
mien, the personification of some human 
excellencies lifted into superhuman rank, 
and called, it may be, the spirit of fame, 
or of compassion, or of victory. Then at 
last the artist seeks to give utterance to the 
indubitable and momentous fact that things 
are not what they seem merely, that above 
and behind all which appears there is a 
subtle power which intelligently guides the 
movements we discern—a power which en- 
ergizes and controls the mighty forces on 
which men fix their thought, forces which 
men are wont to deify as a mere impersonal 
tendency, operating under inexorable and 
unchanging law. 

And as men high and low, of every grade 
of culture, stand and gaze on the master- 
piece of genius, by which the supernatural 
has been made to struggle into a visible 
form, by common consent they all yield to 
its amazing power. Humanity confesses 
the justice of the endeavor, and is thrilled 
and awed by the relationship human nature 
is there seen to sustain to that which is 
above nature and which points to nature’s 
God. 

For no one thinks of saying it is only a 
pretense—there is no sad-faced being called 
fame, robed in flowing vestments, bearing 
poppies, the symbols of death, with laurel 
for the victor’s crown, and moving in mid- 
air above the heads of doomed heroes 
marching to their fate. For the heart an- 
swers, What if there is not? There is 
something answerable to it, and something 
more, too, than a mere imagination, poetic, 
romantic, clothing in the attributes of per- 
sonality an intangible idea, No, no; in 
very truth, in solemn reality, we have to do 
with principalities aud powers. 

We have to do with God. It is fiying in 
the face of human nature to deny man’s 
belief ‘in the supernatural. It is a futile 
endeavor thus to tear from man’s brow 
this diadem, his distinguishing glory. Al- 
ways and everywhere man will listen to the 
low voices which come to him in mysteri- 
ous whispers out of the infinite depths 
arouad him, and in the deepest recesses of 
his being awake a responsive thrill, deep 
calling unto deep. 

We have to do with celestial beings. In 
yonder city of the dead mark the proo? of 
anticipated companionship with exalted 
races. Stand before the sculptured effort 
to depict the departing soul. It is clothed 
in a human form still, yet etherealized; 
loosened are the chains of its bondage to 
the earthy. Robed in flowing garments, 
the gently waving motion of the hair, the 
backward sweep of the enveloping drapery, 
indicate a slowly rising forward movement 
through the air towards a distant scene on 
which the eyes already rest with pleased 
expectancy, for the marble face is made to 
glow with eager anticipation of the entranc- 
ing prospect on which the gaze is fixed. 
The parted hands, by a simple involuntary 
gesture, tell the happy surprise the soul is 
experiencing, as, by an unconscious flight, 
drawn by an insensible, sweet attraction, it 


steadily approaches a vision of celestial 
loveliness, a revelation of heavenly glories, 
perhaps a joyous company of beloved 
friends, long mourned as absent but now 
to be restored, a glorified throng sur- 
rounded by tuneful angelic choirs and 
eagerly awaiting the advent among them of 
this long-expected friend whom they are 
now to welcome into the paradise of God to 
go no more out. 

The heroic Paul cried out, as he drew near 
the martyr’s doom, ‘‘ We are made a spec: 
tacle to angels,’ finding comfort in the 
sympathy and aid of theangeli> legions, who 
were looking down on all his conflicts and 
toils. 

And when a brave young Massachusetts 
soldier, forsaking his fair bride and sending 
farewell to parents and friends, rode forth 
to yield his life for his country’s sacred 
honor, why may he not have been strength- 
ened by the spirited exaltation imparted 
through the aid of an unseen presence hov- 
ering over him, as the sculptor’s art has 
shown, not indeed of the spirit of fame, but 
some puissant angel of God, such an one as 
came to the relief of another young man of 
lofty mold and temper in olden time, a 
messenger who we read was caused to fly 
swiftly and who touched the youth about 
the time of the evening oblation and said, 
‘**O Daniel, I am now come forth to give 
thee skill and understanding, for thou art 
greatly beloved.’”’ ‘* Are they not all min- 
istering spirits sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be hei-:s of salvation?”’ 

As the angels sang at the Saviour’s birth, 
as they told as at his tomb whither he had 
gone, as they bade us at his ascension look 
for his personal return, as they always break 
forth in loud hallelujahs of heavenly joy 
whenever one sinner on earth repents and 
turns from sin uato God, we may well un- 
derstand that their chief interest in the 
affairs of earth is in the progress of the re- 
demptive interposition of the Son of God. 
“These things the angels desire to look 
into,” said Peter. In their eagerness to 
study the great things of God, they bend 
down over the battlements of heaven to dis- 
cern more narrowly the contest here be- 
tween the kingdoms of darkness and light; 
or, if bidden, they joyfully hasten to any 
hard pressed ecene of critical war, whether 
in the siege Satan’s minions lay to the for- 
tress of Man-Soul in some one individual 
life, or on some blazing rampart of bat- 
tery thundering against the advancing army 
of freedom and human rights. Whether here 
or whether there, they hover over us and 
fight for us, in ways to us unknown but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds. 

Fort Wagner now lies beneath the en- 
croaching sea, where all vain breastworks 
against humanity’s advance will eventually 
fall. It is only because a siege or a charge 
on the field of arms bears on the progress 
of Christ’s reign that the conflict takes on 
high interest for noble souls, for we read 
ef the Captain of our salvation, * In him all 
things consist.’’ In his advancing purpose 
and in his comprehensive plans all things 
stand together in mutual relationship, con- 
spiring in a common aim. 

And true art reaches its highest function 
when it unveils to us the invisible and 
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shows us the lofty intelligences of inferior 
races conspiring with us in promoting the 
one purpose of our common Lord. 

‘‘ The first and noblest use of the imagi- 
nation,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘is to enable us 
to bring sensibly to our sight the things 
which are recorded as belonging to our 
future state or as invisibly surrounding us 
in this. It is given us that we may imagine 
the cloud of witnesses in heaven and earth, 
and see, as if they were now present, the 
souls of the righteous waiting for us; that 
we may conceive the great army of the in- 
habitants of heaven and discover among 
them those whom we most desire to be 
with forever; that we may be able to vision 
forth the ministry of angels beside us, and 
see the chariots of fire on the mountains 
that gird us round.”’ 





WHAT OHRISTIANITY MEANT TO A 
OONVERTED JAPANESE 


BY H. L. READE, JEWETT CITY, CT. 





He had come from the university to his 
American home to spend his vacation. Sit- 
ting at dinner one day the morning mail 
was handed in. One of the letters was for 
him. Its contents moved him greatly. 
Tears fell fast. Apologizing for his emo- 
tion, the meal was eaten in silence, none 
knowing what to say. That afternoon I 
ventured to ask him about the letter. This 
is its story. 

The young man at my table was a Chris- 
tian Japanese. His conversion, his sanc- 
tified ambition to reach hights in schol- 
arship, his success in the educational 
institutions of his own country and, finally, 
his standing among students in America 
and Europe show what divine leadership, 
wasting nothing and ceaseless striving for 
the best will do for a young man. 

At his American university there were 
six other Japanese—all rich and none of 
them Christians. There came to the States 
a countryman of theirs seeking knowledge 
of a business which he proposed to follow 
in his native land. He belonged to the 
tradesman class and was poor. He had 
worked his way from Yokohama to San 
Francisco, and from that Pacific city East. 
He was below the medium size and bad 
looking at his best. Somehow he made 
himself known to these seven students, and 
indirectly made his appeal for temporary 
aid, Six of them spurned his proposal. 
One did not. He was the Christian, the 
best scholar of them all, but largely de- 
pendent on others for help. 

This student thus reasoned, quoting his 
exact words: ‘If I be Christian I must do 
what Christ would do. If Christ be here, 
he would be him friend. So I must be 
same.” Acting upon this decision he first 
sought for his needy brother shelter, then a 
place where he could begin. It was a slow 
quest—two young men in a strange city, 
one wholly ignorant of the language, the 
other nearly so—but as the Japanese student 
told it: ‘* I be pray that He tell me where I 
go, then I go where He to my mind speak.” 
A place was found. What other issue was 
possible? 

But this was not all. ‘‘I feel I must tell 
him about Christian,’’ was the second step. 
So every Sunday he invited the idolater to 
his room, read to him in his own tongue 
the story of the crucified One, prayed for 
him and, after a little, with him, gave him 
a New Testament in Japanese, and enjoined 
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upon him that he read portions of it each 
day. 

With his employers the apprentice re- 
mained several months, They becamésin- 
terested in him and finally commended him 
to friends of theirs in an inland city, where 
advantages and compensation were both 
better. 

Three months after entering his new place 
of service the letter read at my table was 
written, and this is the translation as made 
by my student: ‘I am so glad tell you I 
was become Christiar. I was not much 
pleased when you tell me about the Chris- 
tianity, and tell me read book. But you 
good so to me. I must read book. So I 
kept read it till I want be Christian. I feel 
in heart great load, ‘It make me sorrow. 
Then I pray on my knee. Then the great 
heavy went away and I feel I be another 
man. Before when I work or on street I 
was lone. Now am never, and my heart be 
light all time. I love «varybody and want 
everybody have the Christianity. I thank 
you long asl live. My heart so full I can- 
not much write.’’ 

That afternoon a letter was written to the 
Congregational clergyman nearest his place 
of work, The minister immediately found 
him, soon received him into his church and 
today the befriended man is successfully 
serving the Master in his own empire. 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE 
LOOAL OHUROH 


BY REV. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D. D. 





An address not long ago before the Lon- 
don Congregational Union upon Suburban- 
ity, by Rev. E. Griffith-Jones, suggests the 
parity of problems concerning church ex- 
tension in England and America, In Lon- 
don, as in every large American city, the 
suburbs are sapping the religious life which 
yesterday flowed so richly and strongly 
through the swollen veins of the metropol- 
itan church; the tide of humonity sets pre- 
dominantly toward the city; that of finan- 
cial ability, social prestige, and what of re- 
ligious strength these possess, is on its way 
to the suburbs. This is distinctly, in either 
aspect, a movement which, cannot be stayed 
more effectually than the resolute Mrs, 
Partington and her historic broom could 
stay the inflowing Atlantic; to chastise the 
movement with the limp ferule of loud 
sounding speech is but the modern version 
of the ancient, royal and absolutely ineffec- 
tual attempt to discipline the bridge destroy- 
ing Hellespont by a public scourging, and 
to chain the restless waves by sinking a few 
fetters in the depths! 

This movement, irresistible in its cu- 
mulative strength, is not of antichrist. It 
is a step toward the realization on earth of 
the kingdom of God; it will be welcomed 
by all who realize that the coming of the 
kingdom of God is of infinitely greater con- 
cern than the strengthening or the weak- 
ening of any local church. ‘‘ The atomic 
theory of church life,” said Mr. Griffith-Jones 
in concluding his address, ‘‘ has failed. We 
must rise to the social theory and turn it 
into practice; only so shall we meet the con- 
ditions of this complex and shifting march 
of population; only so shall we seize our 
grand and glorious opportunity; only so 
shall we fulfill the high call of him who 
has sent us to labor in his vineyard.”’ 

The local church is an incident of ‘the 
kingdom of God; it is not an essential in- 
gredient; it exists for the sake of the king- 
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dom of God, not the kingdom of Gcd for it. 
In utter loyalty to the kingdom, the local 
church must be willing to increase or de- 
crease, to change its method, to adapt itself 
to its vicinage, to send its members to 
strengthen new enterprises even when such 
strengthening means temporary and per- 
haps permanent weakness to itself. The 
local church must be willing to stay and 
fight a heroic battle or go and occupy new 
territory, as the interest of the kingdom 
may demand, and no considerations of hic- 
tory or tradition, no behests of preference 
or of inclination, can righteously restrain a 
loyal church from a willing, a cheerful, a 
heroic acceptance of its mission. 

Any church would be willing to blossom 
as the rose for the sake of the kingdom; 
for the sake cf that same kingdom, be it 
loyal, it must be willing to be buried or, if 
necessary, blotted out! Very much of the 
responsibility for the appreciation by the 
people of such an estimate of the place of 
the local church in its relation to the king- 
dom rests with the minister. He is the 
leader; he holds largely the reins of power; 
his great temptation is to make the chariot 
of the Lord a delivery wagon for his own 
private interests; and if he be a companion- 
able driver, gifted with the genius of com 
radeship, his church will usually accept his 
feats of horsemanship long after the keen- 
eyed ones discover that he is on the wrong 
road. He can, and he often does with his 
Jehu-like driving, overturn the Lord’s char- 
iot where accident is entirely unnecessary, 
and his upturned, demolished omnibus by 
the side of the ecclesiastical highway stands 
for years as the monument of bis folly. 

A gentleman crossing a ferry in Scotland 
fell overboard, and with great difficulty was 
rescued by the old ferryman. To his pro- 
fuse expressions of gratitude the caleulat- 
ing, cold-blooded attendant made answer, 
**O, I wasn’t thinking so much about you 
as about the good name of my ferry!”’ 
Thus a petty spirit of selfinterest will 
sometimes mount the very supremacies of 
life, and drag its richest services into the 
mire and squalor of its own bubble-bursting 
conceits! 

There is a kingdom of God; it is coming; 
it is here; to see it is a minister’s business; 
to welcome it his inestimable privilege; to 
speed it his supreme obligation. Whether 
his salary goes up or down, whether his 
congregations increase or diminish, whether 
his changing situation suits him or not, yet 
if with a prophet’s eye or without it he dis-* 
covers his adjustments (let him not dare to 
call them sacrifices) ministering to the com- 
ing kingdom, he is bound by the silver 
cord of his faith to glory in his gracious 
privilege to comfort his soul that he is do- 
ing the King’s business, and to believe that 
to be able to retreat in good order upon one 
part of the field of battle is just as essential 
to success as to advance against the enemy 
double-quick step upon another; for it is 
the kingdom which at all hazards and by 
any sacrifice is to come, and in that great 
consummation the soldier who, faithful, 
loyal, brave, returne upon his shield is to 
have equal honor with him who, unscathed, 


returns with it. 
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I am a thorough believer in subjecting 
the Bible to the most exhaustive criticism, 
but as yet I am utterly unprepared to ac- 
cept any one of the shifting and unconclu- 
sive results of present scholarship.— Rev. 
Dr. George F. Pentecost. 
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A Memorable Festival Week for the Wisconsin 


Last week was a great week for Beloit and 
its alumni, a goodly number of whom gath- 
ered to share in its memorial festivities. The 
town was in its best dress; the college build. 
ings were suitably decorated. Commence- 
ment at Beloit has become a synonym for 
sweltering heat, but, as if ordered for the occa- 
sion, this year the days were all that could be 
desired. Hospitality, for which the town is 
famous, was unstinted, and the meetings of 
classmates long separated were frequent and 
glad. 

An Epitome of Its History 

The character of the college is suggestive of 
New England history. In October, 1836, largely 
under the inspiration of Dr. Horace White, 
father of the present editor and owner of the 
New York Evening Post, the New England 


in a year or two, were opened, and the idea of 
a college at no distant day was cherished. 

In 1844-5 four conventions, representing 
Wisconsin and Illinois, met in the old stone 
church in Beloit to discuss the feasibility of 
founding a college. The difficulties to be sur- 
mounted were extreme. There was little 
money in the territory, but tha New England- 
ers had determination and faith. They be- 
lieved in higher Christian education and they 
knew they could not have it without the 
Christian college. The first stones of the 
foundation of what became Middle Collega, 
for a long time the only building on the 
campus, were laid in the autumn of that 
year, and June 24, 1847, in the presence of a 
great concourse, the corner stone was laid 
with a fsith which, at the distance cf only 
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a@ million dollars has been secured. As Prof. 
Robert C. Chapin, son of the president, said 
in his essay on the epochs in the history of 
the college, the college bas passed through 
four well-defined periods: first, the formative, 
in which the struggle for life was carried on 
and the character of the college determined ; 
then the war period, extending, with its 
influences, to the close of 1873. The third 
period, the period of intensive growth, em- 
braces the later years of President Cha- 
pin’s service and extends from 1873 to 1886. 
The fourth period, of which the end is not 
yet, begins with the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Eaton and may be termed the period of 
extensive growth. One of the changes intro- 
duced during this period, after prolonged dis 
cussion, was the opening of the doors in 1895 
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Emigrating Company was formed in Cole- 
brook, N. H. Between six and seven thou- 
sand dollars were subscribed for the stock. 
Dr. White was sent West to select a place for 
the settlement. The purpose was to find a 
home, not to speculate. During the year 1837 
the present site of Beloit, in the territory of 
Wisconsin, which had a population at that 
time of less than 30,000, was purchased, and 
arrangements were made for its occupation. 
The story of the long journey from New 
Hampshire to the shores of Rock River, the 
hardships to which delicate women were ex- 
posed, some of them carrying babes in their 
arms, their lack at timss of food, the pa- 
tience and heroism with which these suffer- 
ings were endured, form a chapter in the early 
history of Wisconsin worthy of being put by 
the side of Bradford’s History of Plymouth 
Plantation or of Wiothrop’s Journal. As 
early as 1838 a charter was obtained from the 
territorial legislature, which then met at 
Burlington, Io., for a seminary of learning. 
Schools, at first private but becoming public 
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half a century, seams almost sublime. There 
was no money for the building, but there 
were strong arms and willing hearts. Labor 
and barter finally raised the walls and fin- 
ished them so thoroughly that to this day it 
is said not a crack in them has appeared. 
Nov. 4, 1847, five young man who had been in 
the seminary under Mr. Merrill formed them- 
selves into a college class with Mr. Merrill as 
their only teacher. In the spring came such 
men as Joseph Emerson and Jackson J. Bush- 
nell, the former from a tutorship in Yale Col- 
lege, the latver from a professorship in West- 
ern Reserve College. Rev. Aaron L, Chapin 
was chosen president in 1849. For thirty-six 
years he remained at the head of the college, 
till the successor which he himself had se- 
lected, Rev. E. D. Eaton of the class of 1872, 
was ready to assume the burdens. Under his 
leadership the number of professors has rap- 
idly increased, the curriculum of study been 
enlarged and varied to meet the demands of 
the times, half a score of buildings have been 
erected and an endowment of more than half 


of this conservative institution to young 
women, the condition being that only those 
who were fitted to enter the Freshman Class 
and to do college work should be received. 
Thus far the testimony is wholly in approval 
of the step taken. Next year there will prob- 
ably be eighty young women in the various 
college classes. 

The Jubilee Week 

The exercises began Saturday evening with 
prize speaking by the young men in the First 
Congregational Church, where the public ex- 
ercises of the college are always held. The 
appearance of the speakers was manly. It 
was evident that they had been well trained. 
The same evening witnessed the giving of the 
diplomas to the graduates of the academy, 
most of whom will enter the college the 
coming year. S ,ecial prizes were also an- 
nounced. 

The baccalaureate, from Isa. 32: 2, on Man- 
hood, is universally admitted to have been 
one of the best President Eaton has yet de- 
livered. The Chicago papers published it al- 
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mostinfull. The address before the Christian 
Associations was given by Rev. J. D. Eaton of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, a brother of the president, 
on the missionary motives in the college, and 
their outworking in the lives of the graduates. 
There had been a strong desire that this 
address on this fiftieth year of the life of 
the college might come from a missionary. 
A word of appreciation ought to be added of 
the choral service Sunday afternoon under 
the direction of Professor Allen, who 
has given to music a standing in the col- 
lege which it holds in few institutions 
of learning, and of the prominent place 
which his instructions are taking in the 
college curriculum. The vesper service 
Sunday afternoons during term time is 
one of the most attractive features of 
college worship. Monday eight young 
women representing the Freshmen and 
Sophomore classes delighted a large 
audience with their recitations. The 
Class Day exercises were enjoyable, one 
of their striking features being the ad- 
dress of Mr. Piteffer, who has been 
anitor of the college for twenty-nine 
years, and who, while always popular 
with the young men, never fails to give 
due honor to the faculty. Few men 
have done more for the college than 
he. His Christian character and his 
kindly spirit have fully made up for any 
lack of training in the schools. During 
Monday and a part of Tuesday the trustees 
were in session battling with the problem of 
the half-century just closing—how to meet 
necessary outgoes with an insufficient income. 
Strange to say, they manage to succeed, and 
this, too, without taking any backward step. 
The Great Day‘of the Feast 

Tuesday was the day of memories. At ten 
o’clock in the morning, in the presence of an 
audience which filled the church, came the 
unveiling of a bust of President Chapin, the 
work of Lorado Taft of Chicago and the gift 
of Mrs. Rammell of Springfield, a relative of 
the president. She 
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The afternoon was set apart for addresses 
from the alumni. Pres. F. W. Fisk of Chi- 
cago, one of the early professors, led in prayer 
at the opening of the morning session. An 
address which attracted a great deal of at- 
tention was that of Prof. W. T. Chamberlain 
of the class of 1866, now head professor of 
geology in the University of Chicago, on the 
educational attitudes of the college, chiefly 
with regard to science, Without any very 
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decided criticism of the college he seemed to 
think that science has not yet received her 
fair share of attention in the college currica- 
lum. The singing of hymns composed for this 
anniversary added to its interest. The organ 
recital in the chapel at five in the afternoon, 
the alumni banquet in Pearsons Hall which 
followed, the alumni oration by J. R. Mont- 
gomery of the class of 1887, and an account of 
the life and early death of a brilliant young 
student during the fifties by his brother, Prof. 
Peter Hendrickson of the class of 1867, and 
the president’s reception ended a day in 
which every moment had been crowded full 
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graduates spoke. It was noticeable that every 
one discussed the subject of civics. The same 
was true of Mr. Staff in his Master’s oration 
on Cain, thus suggesting that whatever be 
the lack of the college it does not lack inter- 
est in the problems which concern the mate- 
rial welfare of men. The ode composed by 
Prof. T. L. Wright, and representing students 
and faculty alike, was of the very highest 
order. But the address of the morning was 
given by Horace White of the class of 
1853. It was reminiscent, and as it 
traced the struggles through which the 
fathers passed few eyes were dry. He 
spoke as only one who had himself lived 
the life he described could speak. Asa 
contribution to history, not of Beloit 
alone and the founding of the college, 
but of the development of the North- 
west, this address will have a permanent 
valus 








Dr. D. K. Pearsons Plays the Benefactor 
Again 
Among the visitors on this anniversary 
week no one attracted more attention 
or exhibited deeper interest in all that 
transpired than Dr. Pearsons. At Beloit 
heisathome. Here, eight years ago, he 
began his career of college beneficence. 
Rarely, if ever, has he visited Beloit 
without doing something for the col- 
lege. He had given no intimation of 
his intentions this year. In fact, noone had a 
right to expect anything from him. His offer 
of $50,000 as soon as $200,000 were raised had 
not yet been met. He had hoped that this 
jubilee would be marked by the raising of this 
sum and the completion of an endowment 
which would equip the college for its present 
work. It was known that he had taken great 
interest in the opening of the college to 
women and that he was anxious that a build- 
ing should be erected for their accommoda- 
tion equal to any of its kind in the country. 
But it was also known that he had been doing 
his best to persuade certain persons to provide 
it. Indeed, it was 








was represented 
by a relative re- 
siding in Chicago. 
The bust is an ex- 
cellent one, and 
will stand in the 
library. It was 
unveiled by 
Lucius Chapin 
Porter, a grand- 
son, in connection 
with a historic ad- 
dress, portraying 
the chief events 
in Dr. Chapin’s 
career and dwell- 
ing upon his char- 
acteristics, by 
Prof. William 
Porter, a lifelong 
associate in his 
work. His words, 
simple as they 
were, deserve to 
be graven in 
marble for future 
generations to 
read. Professor 
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| not decided till the 
| Commencement 
exercises were 
more than half 
over that this 
would not bedone. 
When the last ad- 
dress on the morn- 
ing program had 
been delivered and 
even before the 
president had 
finished reading 
letters and tele- 
grams of congratu- 
lation from Yale, 
Williams and 
other institutions, 
there was a call 
from every part of 
the house for Dr. 
Pearsons. When 
he came upon the 
stage he had been 
greeted with ap- 
plause. When he 
rose to his feet the 
applause was 
deafening. Step- 





Emerson spoke of 
the early faculty, 
and as one who 
had been a member of it alone could speak 
of it. Dr. G. 8S. F. Savage gave personal 
reminiscences ofJthe trustees of the college, 
and Professor Chapin traced, as has been 
said, epochs in the life of the college. A son- 
net by Prof. H. 8. Fiske of the class of 1882, 
in honor of President Chapin, and a poem in 
memory of Prof. J. J. Blaisdell, whose name 
was on every one’s lips and his noble image 
in every one’s heart throughout the week, 
was read by Rev. S. T. Kidder of the class of 
1878, and in style, in language and in thought 
was worthy the occasion. 








PEARSONS HALL OF SCIENCE 


Commencement Day 

For years the Commencement prayer meet- 
ing, at eight o’clock a.m. in the chapel, has 
been one of the most interesting exercises of 
the week. Even greater interest than ordi- 
narily attached to it this year. It could hardly 
have been otherwise. The hour was quite too 
short for those who wished to speak or pray. 
The exercises of graduation began at nine 
o’clock, and closed at a quarter past twelve. 
Eighteen young men received the degree of 
B.A. The degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon several in due course. Three of the 


ping aside a mo- 

ment till Presi- 
dent Eaton was through, it was renewed 
again and more tumultuously than ever when 
he came forward and leaned upon the desk for 
support. Perfectly at home when addressing 
an audience, with a nervous intensity and di- 
rectness which are almost dramatic, he went 
on to speak of what Beloit had come to be 
and then answered the question which he said 
more than one college president had put to 
him, Why do you give so much to Beloit? “It 
is because Beloit is honest and has never de- 
ceived me,’’ was the reply. Furthermore, it 
was because he knew the persons who emi- 
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grated from the East and settled in Beloit 
and had made it what it is. It was this col- 
lege which he had in his mind when he made 
his vow in early manhood to become rich that 
he might have means to devote to Christian 
education in the West. He had never given, 
he said, to any institution which calls itself 
liberal, and he never would. No institution 
which turns its prayer-room into a dance hall 
or substitutes Shakespeare for the Bible can 
have any of his money. Beloit has done well. 
Its professors have been men after his own 
heart. Noble givers like Mr. and Mrs. Stow- 
ell have provided a campus which is to be de- 
voted to the women’s department of the col- 
lege and have purchased the cottage which 
bears their name and in which thirteen young 
ladies have their home. But accommodations 
are insufficient. It is necessary that a build- 
ing be erected for the young ladies on the 
campus which has thus generously been given. 
It must be large, roomy, attractive, conven- 
ient. 

Waiting till the silence became even more 
marked than it had been during his address, 
the Doctor added: “I propose to build that 
building. It will be a beauty.” He was not 
allowed to finish his sentence. College yells, 
clapping of hands, fluttering of handkerchiefs 
and every possible manifestation of enthusi- 
asm greeted him. Limiting the amount to be 
expended, which is ample for the purpose, he 
leaves the trustees to build as they please and 
as soon as they please, assuring them that the 
money will be ready as fast as they call for it. 
Dr. Pearsons expects others to furnish the 
hall, saying in refererce to the matter: “I 
don’t want any one to give more than $5 
toward it. I want the money to come in in 
five-cent pieces, ten cents and quarters and 
halves. I want you to organize at once and 
get the money ready for the new hall. Call it 
Emerson Ha!ll.’”’ The name, as Dr. Eaton 
said a moment later, is most appropriate, not 
only in memory of the professor, but of his 
uncle whose name he bears, who was the first 
in this country to interest himself in the edu- 
cation of women and in whose school Mary 
Lyon was trained. Inclosing the Doctor said: 
‘Do you ask when I am coming to Beloit 
again? Not till you have raised $200,000. 
Then I am going to bring you $50,000 in gold 
and lay them down by the side of your $200,- 
000. You can see me here again, therefore, 
just as soon as you raise this money.” Of the 
Commencement dinner and speeches, by Dr. 
Willard Scctt, Professor Burge of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Senator Vilas ard others, 
there is no space to speak. What Beloit has 
been she will continue to be. The old spirit 
of faith and devotion to high ideals is still 
controlling. The growth of the college will 
not detract from its usefulness, nor from the 
influence which professors have exercised 
upon the students. Its friends are confident 
that, however great its resources, however 
broad the fields of study it opens to its stu- 
dents, it will remain true to its motto: Scien- 
tia cum fide pura. FRANKLIN. 
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The Lutheran Observer very sensibly sug- 
gests to those who dislike the results of the 
higher criticism of the Bible thus far that the 
proper method is not to complain and criti- 
cise, but to investigate. ‘‘ Those who accept 
God’s Word as inspired,’’ it says, “‘ must de- 
fend their faith; they must answer the argu- 
ments of the rationalists and investigate as 
thoroughly as they.’’ One would judge from 
the utterances of many people that a little 
band of people, under the leadership of Well- 
hausen and Briggs, controlled a Hebrew 
Trnst, and refused to let anybody else inves- 
tigate the Old Testament. Asa matter of fact 
and experience, students must test the results 
of study, but the field is open to every one 
who has the requisite ability and can give the 
necessary time. The facts are there, and one 
interpretation of them can only be replaced 
by another, which the world will welcome 
and weigh when it appears so far as it deserves. 
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Commencements 


— At Knox College Commencement the 
baccalaureate was preached by Rev. C. W. 
Hiatt, D.D, and the address to the Y. M. 
C. A. by Rev. W. W. Leete. About forty de- 
grees were given. 


— Prof. Calvin Thomas of Columbia was 
the Commencement orator at Wellesley, his 
subject being Our Need of Poetry. The grad- 
uating class numbered 142, the largest ever 
sent out. At the alumni dinner, at which 
President Irvine presided, speeches were 
made by Dr. McKenzie, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer and others. 


—— Seventy men received their A. B. de- 
grees ut Williams. President Carter’s bacca- 
laureate was based on the text, ‘‘ Man shall 
not live by bread alone.” Rev. C. C. Hall, 
D. D., gave the address to the Y. M. C. A,, 
and the time-honored missionary prayer meet- 
ing was, as usual, an impressive season. 
J, Edward Simmons, ’62, was elected trustee by 
the alumni. 

—— The anniversary exercises of Franklin 
Academy, Franklin, Neb., gave great satis- 
faction. The baccalaureate sermon was by 
Rev. T. C. Moffatt and the address to the 
Christian Associations by Rev. G. E. Taylor. 
The annual address was given by Rev. John 
Doane. Thirteen graduates appeared on the 
platform. The usual alumni and society ex- 
ercises were held. 


— Dr. J. H. Barrows, whose daughter was 
a member of the graduating class, gave the 
Commencement address at Smith, his theme 
being Rembrandt, the Shakespeare of Art. 
President Seelye’s baccalaureate dwelt upon 
the inspiration to life from angelic ministra- 
tion. The alumnz returned in larger num- 
bers than ever, over 300 being registered. The 
graduating class numbered 189, and there 
have been enrolled during the past year 932 
students. A college infirmary is one of the 
important material gains of the year. 


— Tabor College had a successful Com- 
mencement. President Hughes preached the 
baccalaureate sermon. His powerful dis- 
course was closed by an exhortation to the 
class to be true to their aspirations. In the 
evening Rev. F. A. Warfield addressed the 
Christian Associations. A fine entering class 
celebrated with a creditable program. The 
Commencement exercises took place June 9. 
There were five graduates. The formal in- 
auguration cf Pres. R. C. Hughes occurs at 
the October meeting of the board of trustees. 


—— Commencement week at Carleton, North- 
field, Minn., June 11-16, embraced, besides the 
graduating exercises of the collegiate depart- 
ment proper, those of the academy, the recital 
of the school of music, the prize debates, the 
athlet‘'c contests and the ivy and Class Day 
ceremonies. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by President Strong from Luke 
6: 26, and the missionary address was given 
by Rev. S. V. S. Fisher on The Home Mis- 
sionary Opportunity. Seventeen received 
the bachelor’s degree and three the master’s 
degree. Prof. A. H. Pearson, who for many 
years has filled the chair of philosophy, has 
been granted a year’s absence, which he will 
spend in England and Germany in study. 


—— The sixty-second anniversary of Whea- 
ton Seminary, June 23, was of uncommon im- 
portance, in that it marked also the inaugural 
of the new president, Rev. S. V. Cole, who 
succeeds Miss Stanton, the retiring principal. 
In terminating his pastorate at Taunton to 
assume the presidency of Wheaton, Mr. Cole 
returns to a profession in which both he and 
Mrs. Cole have had wide experience. He has 
been for some years closely connected with 
the seminary as secretary of the board of 
trustees. The students walked in a pretty 
procession to the church, where Rev. V. C. 
Harrington, pastor of the church, made the 
opening prayer. Mr. Cole made an address, 
and Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., presented di- 
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East and West 


plomas to the three graduates. The annual 
reception in the seminary parlors was fol- 
lowed by a@ delightful spread, band concert 
and lawn party on the spacious grounds. 


— At the thirty-fourth Commencement of 
Ripon College, Wisconsin, the senior prepara- 
tory class occupied one evening, and another 
evening a recital of the conservatory of music 
was held. President Flagg preached an im- 
pressive baccalaureate sermon to a large con- 
gregation. Rev. F. N. White of Burlington, 
Io., an alumnus, delivered an instructive 
address before the Christian societies on The 
Gospel of Personality as Contrasted with 
Orient Impersonality. The joint anniversary 
of the literary societies included three ora- 
tions, one debate and one declamation. In 
the evening Rev. W. B. Millard addressed the 
society of alumni on Great Results from Small 
Events. The annual banquet followed. At 
the graduating exercises seven young men 
and three young women delivered orations 
and essays and received diplomas. A colla- 
tion, the ‘Commencement coucert and the 
president’s reception followed. 


— Yankton College has held its fifteenth 
Commencement. Twenty students were grad- 
uated from the academy and seven from the 
college. The baccalaureate was preached by 
Pres. H. K. Warren, whose ringing words 
were an inspiration. An address was given 
to the Y.M.C. A. and the Y. W.C.A., and 
the Commencement address was given by Dr. 
D. F. Bradley of Grand Rapids, Mich. He 
dealt with his subject, The Victorian Era as 
Related to Advancement in Letters, in a mas- 
terly style. Atthe close of these exercises all 
repaired to Dakin Hall forthe annual collation. 
During the year the college has received $41,- 
000 from friends in the East through the ef- 
forts of General Treasurer Gray for the en- 
dowment of the chairs of Greek and biology. 
The terms of the gifts are such, however, that 
little present income can be derived. The in- 
crease in attendance noted over previous 
years has been greatest in the college depart- 
ment, 


At the Commencement of Western Re- 
serve the baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Pres. C. F. Thwing. At the Commence- 
ment of the College for Women Pres. G. S. 
Hall of Clark University delivered the ad- 
dress. Atthe university Commencement ad- 
dresses were made by the president and by 
one representative of each college in the 
university. Following this the graduating 
classes, with the alumni, the faculty and 
trustees, lanched at Adelbert College. Pres- 
ent indications show that the incoming classes 
will be larger than at any previoustime. The 
trustees voted to break ground at once for 
the laboratory of biology, which will cost 
about $30,000. It has also been decided to fit 
up an additional laboratory for chemistry. 
These, together with the chemical laboratory 
about completed for the medical department, 
will add greatly to the working facilities. A 
service to dedicate the laying of the corner 
stone of the new Y. M. C. A. building was 
held June 21. A service was also held to 
dedicate the building of the law school, 
which has been cccupied since last December. 
The same afternoon a tablet memorial to 
President Pierce was unveiled. 
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In a time like this, when humanity calls 
for the use of the higher powers of man, for 
the higher development of man, with an ur- 
gency that has never before existed, and when 
on every side we are besieged with appeals 
for help and the rational and Christian em- 
ployment of our time, money and strength, I 
regard a man or woman who can spend much 
time at whist as a kind of crazy Nero, who 
would fiddle while Rome was burning, and a 
moral neutral or nondescript, from whom the 
world has little to hope.— Rev. A. A. Berle. 
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* The Home 
COMPENSATION 


In that new world toward which our feet are set, 
Shall we find aught to make our hearts forget 
Earth’s homely joys and her bright hours of bliss? 
Has heaven a spell divine enough for this? 

For who the pleasure of the spring shall tell, 

When on the leafless stalk the brown buds swell, 
When the grass brightens and the days grow long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song? 


O sweet the dropping eve, the blush of morn, 

The starlit sky, the rustling fields of corn, 

The soft airs blowing from the freshening seas, 

The sun flecked shadow of the stately trees, 

The mellow thunder and the lulling rain, 

The warm, delicious, happy summer rain, 

When the grass brightens and the days grow long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song! 


O beauty manifold, from morn till night, 

Dawn’s flush, noon’s blaze and sunget’s tender light! 
O fair, familiar features, changes sweet 

Of her revolving seasons, storm: and sleet 

And golden calm, as slow she wheels through space 
From snow to roses—and bow dear her face 

When the grass brightens and the days grow long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song! 


O happy earth! O home so well beloved! 

What recompense have we from thee removed? 

One hope we have that overtops the whole— 

The bope of finding every vanished soul 

We love and long for daily, and for tbis 

Gladly we turn from thee and ull thy bliss, 

Even at thy loveliest, when the days are long, 

And little birds break out in rippling song. 
—Celia Thazxter. 


Peete are Sa 
The recent organization of the New York 
Household Economic Association, of which 
Mrs. W. G. Shailer, one of our contributors, 
is president, is an evidence of the increas- 
ing desire of intelligent women to master 
scientific methods of housekeeping and 
home-making. Its object, according to the 
constitution, is to promote a more scientific 
knowledge of the economic value of various 
foods and fuels, a more intelligent under- 
standing of correct plumbing and drainage 
as well as of the necessity of pure water 
and good light in our homes, and to estab- 
lish more satisfactory and helpful relations 
between mistress and maid, The compre- 
hensiveness of such a program suggests the 
large responsibility for the health and hap- 
piness of her family for which we hold the 
modern housekeeper accountable. The as- 
sociation’s motto, ‘To Cure is the voice of 
the past; to Prevent the divine whisper of 
today,”’ is an indication of present scientific 
tendencies whether in the home or the lab- 
oratory. Another noteworthy movement 
along the same line is the summer class in 
household economics, now being held in 
Boston under the auspices of the American 
Kitchen Magazine. This is, we believe, the 
first summer school of the kind, with the 
exception of the courses in domestic science 
offered at certain Chautauqua assemblies, 


Lectures op Nutrition, by Mrs. E. H. 


- Richards, have been one of the most help- 


ful and practical features of this summer 
school. In one of her talks she emphasized 
the fact that the chemistry of digestion is 
largely controlled by the nervous system. 
In other words, digestion is often depend- 
ent upon the mental attitude toward food. 
The family provider must remember how 
much we are influenced by sight, smell and 
general feeling, but, on the other hand, it 
is a mistake to allow the members of her 
household to become slaves to dainty tastes. 
The whims of adults are not easily over- 
come. Education should begin early with 
the children. One great fault of our Amer- 
ican life, in the lecturer’s opinion, is that 
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our children are allowed to have a taste 
of all sorts of foods before they are five 
years old. While their habits are being 
formed they should be confined to sim- 
ple fare and not be encouraged to culti- 
vate a craving for 1ich viands. Of course 
it is a question how far they will be sat- 
isfied without dishes in which their elders 
indulge. In this matter the head of the 
family has a large responsibility. The prob- 
lem would be simplified if every father 
were willing to exercise the wisdom and 
self-restraint of one man of our acquaint- 
ance, who carefully excludes from his ta- 
ble all food which he considers unwhoie- 
some for his boys and girls. 


The actual decrease of population in 
France, shown by the last census enumera- 
tion is an ugly fact in view of military 
necessities and colonial ambitions, and now 
French scholars are takirg up the text 
and preaching sermons on the mistakes of 
French social ard family life, which have 
been received with a wonderful soberness. 
A recent book by Edmond Demolins, for ex- 
ample, points out the practical superiority 
of English and American family aims and 
education. The Frenchman regards gov- 
ernment service as the highest ambition, 
and wishing to save an independent fortune 
for each of his children, carefully limits 
their number. The Englishman, on the 
other hand, feels that he owes his children 
only a sound education, and having pro- 
vided that expects eackL one to make his 
own way in the world. The Frenchman 
cannot endure the thought of living out of 
France; the Englishman seeks his fortune 
and builds a new Eogland at the ends of 
the earth. We wish that the condition thus 
described were fully true of America as it 
is no doubt true of England, with its large 
families and its willingness of sons to begin 
where their fathers began. Our social trou- 
ble is that sons are learning to expect to 
begin where their succes:ful fathers left 
off, without serving the apprenticeship of 
early labor and self-denial. 





THE INSIDE AND THE OUTSIDE 
VIEW 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


There is something pathetic in the sweet- 
ness which other people’s blessings possess 
for most of us. A mother once said to a 
popular teacher, who had been adored by 
her pupils for a score of years: ‘‘ What a 
wide and beneficent influence you have ex- 
erted, while I have been cooped up at home, 
managing servants, dosing the mumps and 
the measles and patching and darning! 
How narrow my life looks beside yours!” 

‘*Narrow!” cried her friend. ‘ Think 
how you have sent forth into the world 
every morning your husband and your flock 


of boys and girls, full of health and cheer! . 


What a model home you have created for 
all your friends to see! It is I who have 
lived a narrow life rather than you. What 
is the slight touch which I may have given 
to a thousand or more lives compared with 
the deep, determining influence which you 
have wielded over the half dozen in your 
home?”’ 

‘*Ts it possible that you can think so!” 
exclaimed the tired mother incredulously. 

‘*] know so. I have watched your chil- 
dren in school. They radiate everywhere 
an atmosphere of love and light, and it was 
you who gave it to them.”’ 
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One woman lived in a stately mansion be- 
side the sea. Her lawns sloped down to 
the tide. A wide garden stretched behind. 
She had a carriage and a coachman to drive 
her wherever she chose to go. Her dear- 
est friend lived in cramped quarters in the 
city. She was not rich, but she had a circle 
of charming friends and mary opportunities 
for social and intellectual development. 

‘* How I envy you your life!’’ wrote the 
city woman to her friend. ‘If I could only 
sit down after breakfast to an uninterrupted 
morning such as you describe! We have 
two dinners and three receptions on hand 
for this week, and two luncheons and ever 
80 many other things next week. With my 
board meetings, my course of weekly lec- 
tures on art, my housekeeping, the four 
children, my reading and all, I am nearly 
distracted. You can run into the city and 
enjoy these things when you choose and 
then you can flee away to your beautiful, 
quiet home and escape them all. How I 
envy you!” 

But her friend pined in her loneliness, 
and said, bitterly: ‘‘ I have quite as much 
social talent as she, yet here I am shut 
away from it all. How much more she has 
of this world’s pleasures than I!’ 

One woman was a gifted singer. Her 
friend was a writer. 

‘*If I could only write books and see my 
stories and pooms in the magazines as you 
do!” sighed the singer. 

‘If I could only charm everybody with 
my voice as you do, and had only to open 
my mouth to earn $10!’’ moaned the writer. 
It is the old story of ‘‘ Does he paint? He 
fain would write a poem. Does he write? 
He fain would paint a picture.” 

‘* How many invitations you have!” ex- 
claimed one friend to another. 

‘“T was just thinking how many you 
have!’’ returned the other. ‘‘ Here you 
are asked to meet a distinguished man to- 
morrow. I am not, and I seldom enjoy 
such an opportunity.” 

‘*O, that happens only because my hus- 
band is a musician and knows his man- 
ager,’’ explained the first speaker. ‘All 
my invitations are from causes like that— 
we have no especial circle as you have, 
My invitations are from old friends who 
knew us when we were young, or our 
church people or something like that,’’ 

‘*So are everybody’s,’’ said the friend. 
‘* Yours look rather common and insignifi- 
cant to you, I see, and mine look the same 
to me. We enjoy them, but we wonder 
that anybody should think us lucky to have 
them. Now it seems to me that you have 
great advantages over me in that way.”’ 

*O, it seems to me that you have far 
more brilliant social chances than I!” pro- 
tested the other, and so it went on. 

Carlyle says somewhere that each age 
seems to itself most unheroic, and Mr, 
Howells remarks that ‘‘no success looks 
very fine from the inside.’”’ The public 
usually sees only the successes and the for- 
tunate hits. The defeats, the mortifica- 
tions and the ‘‘true inwardness’’ of it all 
are left for the individual himself, but your 
genuine philosopher, especially if he have 
the honey of a still higher spirit with 
which to sweeten his aphorisms, makes 
allowances both ways. 





Now nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets 0’ daisies white 
Out owre the grassy lea. 
—Robert Burns. 
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SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS FOR OITY 
OHILDREN 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS 





The fun in sand heaps and the shade fur- 
nished by high brick walls is the practical 
answer to the problem of ‘‘open spaces”’ 
for the poor, concerning which philanthro- 
pists are debating and city councils wran- 
gling. Maps are studied and self-appointed 
committees decide that such and such tene- 
ment houses (which they do not own) must 
be vacated, the land converted into a play- 
ground and ideal conditions instantly cre- 
ated. Circulars are distributed with two- 
cent stamps upon their envelopes to insure 
their being read, and meetings are held, 
which the “ bloated land owner’’ never at- 
tends, to form public opinion. 

Of course, agitation may be useful, but, 
meanwhile, those who adapt themselves to 
circumstances and take what they can get, 
even if it is not what they want, are the 
winners in any system of immediate relief. 
Thus ten years ago a few women who re- 
membered the dirt pies of their youth, at a 
suggestion from Dr. Marie E, Zakrzewska, 
determined that Boston babies should have 
fun in digging in clean sand, even though 
the veterans of philanthropy doubted its 
civic virtues. 

The use of three mission chapel yards 
was obtained, with the result that at the 
end of the season there had been less sick- 
ness and more order among the children 
living near those yards than for many a 
summer. The next year ten sand heaps 
flourished, some in the courts of tenement 
houses, the tenants themselves acting as 
overseers from their windows. Then the 
sand was given, as it has been ever since, 
by the generosity of a single firm, that of 
Waldo Brothers. The third year the ladies 
humbly petitioned for the use of a few 
schoolyards, guarantecing that such use 
should be neither expense nor injury to the 
city, and the school committee granted the 
request, until in 1896 there was an average 
daily attendance of 1,802 children for ten 
weeks in ten yards, at a cost of $1,688. 

To look backwards over this decade is to 
learn the lesson of the power of a minority 
which does not give itself away in elo- 
quence. The committee of two or three, 
soon enlarged since organization is inevita- 
ble, was as eager for ‘‘ open spaces’’ as any 
of the city fathers, but it believed that 
the road to them led through sand. It pre- 
ferred playgrounds or yards to vacation 
schools, for it aimed to reach the youngest 
and poorest boys and girls and to train 
them in health, happiness and manners 
out of doors. It wanted to connect the 
work with the city by utilizing the yards, 
which by their relation to the schoo)houses 
belong to the children. It wished these 
playgrounds to be as irrespective of race 
and creed as the schools, and it knew there 
was no better way of developing the little 
duties of little citizens than by the un- 
written code of fair play. 

‘*But I don’t understand your ethics; 
why don’t you make them mind more?”’ 
asked a stern disciplinarian. 

The chairman smiled inscrutably for an- 
swer, but a policeman near by, who caught 
the reproof in the question, doffed his cap, 
saying: ‘‘Beg pardon, but I couldn’t help 
hearing. The ladies here have done what 
we with our billies couldn’t. They’ve just 
tamed these young ‘uns till they ain’t no 
longer a city nuisance, and their mothers 
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can go out working without finding the 
house a-fire when they come back.”’ 

‘*But how?’ still queried the investi- 
gator. 

‘**Pon, honor, madam, I don’t know, un- 
less it is ’cause they are all so good look- 
ing,’ he replied, with a glance of honest 
admiration at the pretty teacher who was 
playing bean-bags with the boys. 

Some of the schoolyards are open in the 
morning, others in the afternoon, according 
to the sun. The sand is inclosed in a pen 
four or five inches high. Games of many 
kinds, marching, singing, drawing on trans- 
parent slates (the favorite amusement of 
the crippled children), as well as knitting, 
crocheting, stitching on pricked cards with 
bright worsteds, reading and story-telling 
are always goipg on. Each yard has two or 
three paid kindergartners or young matrons 
and a lady visitor or sub-chairman. 

So useful has sand become as a remedial 
agency in pauperism, to use a big phrase, 
that the chairman of the Boston committee 
was invited this May to address the United 
Women of Maryland at Baltimore, where 
playgrounds and sand heaps are now being 
established. The Social Reform Club of 
New York, the City Parks Association 
of Philadelphia, the park commissioners of 
Detroit, philanthropists in Chicago, Prov- 
idence and Brooklyn have either visited 
Boston to observe methods, or have corre- 
sponded with the committee concerning 
them, until in all these places sand flour- 
ishes. Only when the playgrounds are 
adopted as acity institution, however, can 
they become permanent. 

The success of Boston sand heaps led the 
park commissioners of that city to place 
the women’s division of Charlesbank under 
the control of the Massachusetts Emergency 
and Hygiene Association, of which the 
committee having the sand heaps in charge 
is a department. Charlesbank is in the 
midst of some of the poorest streets of the 
city, yet it is an ideal ‘‘open space.’’ The 
portion of the park which lies between the 
city jail and the Charles River along Cam- 
bridge Street is devoted to the women, 
while the men’s pari extends along Craigie 
Street. The women’s division includes a 
lodge with playrooms and baths, three sand 
heaps or pens, each accommodating thirty 
children with room to spare, and a grassy 
playground, 260 by 120 feet, set around 
with shrubbery. There is also to be found 
a gymnasium, with apparatus of all sorts 
and a running track. This has the honor 
of being the first open-air gymnasium in the 
world. It has been taken as a model for a 
similar one in London, at the instigation of 
the Earl of Meath, who was impressed with 
Charlesbank. 

Certainly it is one of the happiest outdoor 
placesin Boston. Here came last year, from 
May 15 to Nov. 1, 200,000 women, children 
and babies, 90,000 of this number using the 
gymnasium. On the playground kinder- 
garten games and work, as well as nature 
studies of an elementary character, help to 
pass away the hot summer afternoons. The 
mothers gossip on benches; babies sleep on 
the grass or in their carriages; little sisters 
amuse smaller brothers or take care of tod- 
dling babies. In the gymnasium, where ex- 
ercise has a fourfold value over that within 
doors, classes practice under the direction 
of atrained teacher. Tuition is, of course, 
free, since the grounds beiong to the people. 

At first the committee paid the salaries 
of the three superintendents in‘ order to 
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have free scope to carry out its own meth- 
ods of high bred, gentle authority. But 
they met with such hearty approval from 
the city officials that all the expenses are 
now paid by the park commissioners, Sun- 
light, fresh air, kind supervision, tact, not 
charity, good manners—these constitute the 
code of ethics at Charlesbank. No wonder 
that it has become an object-lesson to many 
cities and that other park commissioners 
are creating similar spots for freedom and 
health. 


<< 


A “HEABENLY” PIN-WHEEL 


BY ELLA LYLE 





Dorothy Westbrook’s Uncle Harry brought 
the pin-wheel from China, the home of sky- 
rockets and fireworks. This particular 
wheel was as large as a dinner plate and 
was really a group of wheels fastened to- 
gether in a curious way. 

Uncle Harry showed Dorothy how to light 
it. ‘* You must fasten the wheel firmly 
with this screw, then touch a match to 
the string and away she will go,’’ he said, 
pointing to the long yellow cord hanging 
fromit. ‘‘It would show off finely on the 
maple tree by the gate on the night of the 
Fourth,” 

‘*That’s the very place I thought of,’’ ex- 
claimed Dorothy. ‘‘I do hope it won’t rain 
on the Fourth. And now I’il show it to 
Barnabas. He’s sick and I visit him every 
day,’ and away she went with the pin- 
wheel. 

Barnabas was the aged Negro sexton of the 
church to which Dorothy’s father preached. 
He had been sexton for a number of years, 
and was too old now to perform his duties 
properly. No one knew how many times 
Dorothy herself had dusted the carved seats, 
after hearing loud complaints from the 
ladies whose gowns bore witness to the 
shortcomings of Barnabas. Ten year-old, 
motherless Dorothy loved the old man, and 
felt better acquainted with him than with 
her own father. 

Barnabas lived in a emall room in a wing 
of the church, where Dorothy found him 
sitting in his arm-chair. A stranger would 
have seen something ludicrous in the woolly 
head covered with a bright blue worsted 
cap, but Dorothy had knitted the cap her- 
self and thought it very becoming. 

‘*T’ve brought my pin- wheel to show you,”’ 
she said, after asking the old man how he 
felt and looking at two new bottles of medi- 
cine which the doctor had left that morn- 
ing. ‘* Uncle Harry brought it from China, 
and he says it will be beautiful. Do you 
think you’!l be well by the Fourth of July?’’ 

‘*?Pends on pain in de back, honey. It’s 
a berry peculiar pain an’ can’t be hurried,’’ 
answered Barnabas, shaking his head, 

‘‘There are two whole weeks to get well 
in,’’ said Dorothy, hopefully. ‘A pain 
must get better with all that medicine. I 
shan’t enjoy the pin whee! unless you are 
well enough to see it, so do try, Barnabas, 
Uncle Harry says each one of these little 
wheels gives a different colored fire and the 
whole thing lasts quite a few minutes.”’ 

‘Yes, a body kin see it ain’t one ob dem 
no ’count pin-wheels dat sizzles up, an’ den 
goes inter darkness,” replied Barnabas, ex- 
amining it carefully. ‘‘I’ll do my utmos’ 
to recober an’ git well, for I wouldn’t like 
to miss seein’ dat piece ob fire workery for 
a good deal.’’ 

‘*T’ll screw it up here on the closet door, 
and if the medicine tastes very nasty look 
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up here and think how lovely it will be 
when we light it out on the maple tree.”’ 

Long after Dorothy had gone home Bar- 
nabas sat staring at the pin-wheel on the 
closet door. ‘I tole her I’d try to hold 
out,’? he muttered, presently. ‘‘An’ yet 
dat pain in de back is li’ble to strike in any 
minute! But I’m goin’ to try an’ lib for 
dat pin wheel, anyway, ’cause it’s my duty 
not to disapp’int Miss Dorothy.” 

But as the days went by it became plain 
that Barnabas was not getting well, and 
Dorothy spent a great deal of time at his 
bedside. Still he always spoke hopefully 
of seeing the pin-wheel set off on the Fourth 
of July, and talked a great deal about it. 
When the day came, however, Barnabas 
was unconscious, and Dr. Hunter said that 
the end was near. Mr. Westbrook had 
been called away, and Mrs, Macy, the 
housekeeper, with Dorothy, was left to 
take charge of the sick man. Dorothy felt 
very sad for her old friend, and many times 
the tears rolled down her cheeks as she 
gently moved the ice bag over his forehead. 
Toward evening Mrs. Macy left the sick- 
room for a short time, leaving Dorothy to 
watch alone. Now and then, through the 
window, came the flash of fireworks, and 
Dorothy sorrowfully thought that this was 
the time Barnabas had looked forward to 
so eagerly. The pin wheel still remained 
on the closet door opposite the bed. 

Suddenly Barnabas’s restless head be- 
came quiet. He spoke feebly but clearly: 
** Dat you, Miss Dorothy?” 

‘* Yes, Barnabas,” answered Dorothy, sur- 
prised and pleased that he knew her. 
‘* You’ve been asleep a long, long time.”’ 

‘* What day is it?’? was the next ques- 
tion. 

‘It’s the Fourth of July, but it’s night 
now,”’ she replied. 

‘Den it’s time for dat pin-wheel. Light 
de pin-whee!, honey,”’ said the sick man. 

Dorothy hesitated and considered. Here 
was the pin-wheel and Barnabas was awake. 
Why shouldn't he see it, when he had 
counted so much on it? If she waiied for 
Mrs. Macy to come back he might be asleep 
again. ‘‘I will, Barnabas,’’ she said, touch- 
ing a lighted match to the yellow cord, and 
in an instant the pin-wheel began to re- 
volve slowly in a circle of light. Faster 
and faster it flew, and in a moment the cen. 
tral wheels caught the motion, and danced 
merrily round in wreaths of beautiful colored 
fire, lighting the room with streams of 
green, purple and red. Dorothy, watching 
it with breathless interest, forgot every- 
thing else until a gasping sound from the 
bed attracted her attention. Barnabas had 
lifted himself from his pillow and was sit- 
ting up, gazing with rapture at the pin- 
wheel, which had now become a shower of 
golden rain. 

** You’re a great deal better, aren’t you?”’ 
cried Dorothy, joyfully. ‘‘ You haven’t 
been able to sit up for a week. I’m so glad 
you woke to see the pin-wheel! Wasn’t it 
a beauty? But perhaps you'd better lie 
down now and go to sleep again.’’ And 
the last spark went out with a gentle hiss 
as Dorothy helped Barnabas back on the 
pillow. 

“I bin libin’ for dat pin-wheel a long 
time,’’ he murmured, wearily, shutting his 
eyes, and when the doctor came in, followed 
by Mrs. Macy, there was a surprise in store 
for both of them. 

“Why, he’s asleep, and the sweat is 
peuring off of him. He’s better! How 
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long has he been this way?” asked Dr. 
Hunter in astonishment. 
‘*He grew better as soon as the pin- 


wheel went off,” answered Dorothy. ‘ He 
sat right up in bed. He wanted it lit, and I 
do wish you could have seen it, it was so 
beautiful. If I were you I’d try pin-wheels 
on some of my other patients,’’ she added, 
seriously. 

Dr. Hunter laughed. ‘I wouldn’t rec- 
ommend them as a general thing, but it’s 
certain that Barnabas’s chance for life has 
changed within the last hour. I believe he 
is going to get well.’’ 

And Barnabas did get well. He lived 
some years after that, and on the evening 
of each Fourth of July he and Dorothy set 
fire to whole rows of pin-wheels on the 
map'e tree, but these never equaled in dis- 
play the one Uncle Harry brought from 
China, 

** Dat was a pin-wheel, now,” said Barna- 
bas, looking with disgust at some of the 
wheels that flashed out wildly and fell to 
the ground before they had time to revolve. 
‘* Des ord’nary tings makes dat special pin- 
wheel seem kind ob heabenly, don’t it? 
An’ ain’t it cur’us dat I woke up egsacly 
pin wheel time!’’ 

‘* Yes, there must have been something 
heavenly about that pin-wheel or it would 
have set the church on fire,’’ answered Dor- 
othy, earnestly. ‘‘ But I felt very sad that 
day, and we’ve had more fun tonight let- 
ting off these little wheels that didn’t come 


from China,’’ 
dala ccepill a 


“I WOULD RATHER SING.” 

An eight year old child with a cut in ber 
hand was brought to a physician. It was 
necessary for the best results to take a few 
stitches with a surgeon’s needle. While 
the physician was making preparations the 
little girl swung her foot nervously against 
the chair, and was gently admonished by 
her mother. 

‘¢ That will do no harm,”’ said the doctor, 
kindly, ‘‘as long as you hold your hand 
still,’ adding, with a glance at the strained, 
anxious face of the child, ‘‘ You may cry as 
much as you like.” 

‘*T would rather sing,”’ replied the child. 

‘All right, that would be better. What 
can you sing?”’ 

‘“T can sing ‘Give, give, said the little 
stream.’ Do you know that?” 

‘*T am not sure,’’ responded the doctor. 
** How does it begin?”’ 

The little patient proceeded to illustrate. 

‘‘ That’s beautiful,’ said the dcctor. “I 
want to hear the whole of it.’’ 

All the while the skilled fingers were 
sewing up the wound the sweet, childish 
voice sounded bravely through the room, 
and the only tears shed on the occasion 
came from the eyes of the mother. 

It is, I believe, a physiological fact that 
some expression of one’s feelings tends to 
lessen pain. Since weeping and groaning 
are distressing to one’s friends, how would 
it do for us all to try singing instead? 

E. T. 





Children know themselves, generally, much 
better than grown people imagine; they know 
their own strong points and their weak 
points.—Sonya Kovalevsky. 





The pedigree of honey 
Does not eencern the bee; 
A clover, apy time, to him, 
Is aristocracy. 
—Emily Dickinson. 
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ENGLISH SCHOOL HISTORIES ON THE 
REVOLUTION 


A recent circular of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education contains a large number of 
extracts made by Mr. Edward Plimsoll from 
histories now in use in the English schools to 
prove the friendliness toward America shown 
in these text-books. When Mr. Plimsoll 
visited this country last summer he said 
that, out of thirty-four English text-books 
which he had carefully examined, not one 
contained the slightest unkind allusion to the 
United States. This certainly could not be 
said in regard to American school histories 
relative to the English in the Revolution and 
the War of 1812. May we not learn some les- 
sons in fairness, breadth and fraternity? Here 
is a fairly representative selection from a 
reader called The Story of England: 


In 1765 trouble began with our colonies 
in North America, The thirteen colonies 
said they had no members to represent 
them in Parliament, and that, as British 
subjects may not be taxed without their 
own consent in Parliament, they ought not 
to pay taxes to the British Government at 
home. At last, in April, 1775, the war of 
American independence broke out. At Lex- 
ington, near Boston, a force of colonial 
riflemen attacked a body of British troops 
and gave them a severe defeat. Col. George 
Washington was put at the head of the 
rebel forces, and, sometimes winning, some- 
times losing, he gained undying fame by 
his cool courage, firmness and skill through- 
out the war. At last, in 1781, Lord Corn- 
wallis was forced to surrender at Yorktown, 
in Virginia, and by the peace of Paris, in 
1783, England recognized the United States 
of America as an independent power. 


Even more good-humored is this extract 
from an English history published in 1895: 


As neither side would give in, nothing 
but a war could end the quarrel. Then 
both sides got ready to fight. It was a sad 
sight to see men of the same race fighting 
against each other. The colonists chose a 
brave and good man named George Wash- 
ington to be their leader. He did not want 
to fight against the king, but he loved free- 
dom, and he thought that the king was 
treating the clonists unjustly. So he was 
willing to spend his money and his life in 
the good cause. The war lasted for about 
seven years. The French he'ped the col- 
onists, and in the eod the colonists won, 
and so they were free. Since that time 
they have had no king over them and they 
have become one of the greatest nations 
upon earth; for in the land that is now 
called the United S‘ates there are over 
60,000,000 people, and the vast country that 
was at one time the home of bands of roving 
Indians is now peopled by English-speak- 
ing folks. 


The character and abilities of Washington 
receive this high tribute iu another British 
text-book entitled Modern England: 


To Washington was mainly due the suc- 
cess of the colonists, and he has ever since 
been hailed by his grateful fellow. citizens 
as ‘‘The Father of His Country.’’ This 
noble patriot might be described as the 
type of an English gentleman—a man with- 
out eloquence and of great modesty, but 
having great administrative powers, moder- 
ation and self-contr®l. Further, a certain 
nobleness of thought and lofty elevation of 
character distinguished him from his fe)- 
lows. The Americans found George Wash- 
ington not only a splendid general, but, 
what was better, a man who set an example 
of patience and self denial, and who was 
entirely without ambition. 

The success of the American Revolution 
was mainly due to Washington’s appoint- 
ment to the chief command Oaly a man 
of his skill, firmness, patience and judg- 
ment could overcome tha jealousies of the 
various States, the want of discipline of the 
soldiers, the lack of money and stores, all 
of which on several occasions threatened 
the collapse of the revolt. He was known, 
besides, as a man of the highest in‘egrity, 
whose truth and honor were never called in 
question. 





Closet and Altar 


Be true and real in all thy sacred acts; 
remember with whom thou hast to do. 





All history bears witness that when God 
means to make a great man he puts the cir- 
cumstances of the world and the lives of 
lesser men under tribute. He does not fling 
his hero like an aérolite out of the sky. All 
earnest, pure, unselfish, faithful men who 
have lived their obscure lives well have 
helped to make him. A thousand unre 
corded patriots helped to make Washing- 
tov; athousand lovers of liberty contributed 
to Lincolr.—Phillips Brooks. 





If this great world of joy and pain 
Revélve in one sure track; 

If freedom, set, will rise again, 
And virtue, flown, come back ; 

Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care; 

Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear and to forbear! 

— William Wordsworth. 





Great occasions do not make heroes or 
cowards, they simply unveil them to the 
eyes of men. Silently and imperceptibly as 
we wake or sleep, we grow and wax strong, 
we grow and wax weak, and at last some 
crisis shows us what we have become.— 
Canon Westcott. 





The kingdom of God is not come when 
God’s will is our law, but when God’s will 
is our wil). When his will is our will, we 
are free children and nothing in all nature 
is free enough to be a symbol for the state 
of those who act immediately from the es- 
sence of their hidden life and the recogni- 
tion of God’s will in that essence.— George 
Macdonald. 





From thee is all that soothes the life of man— 
His high endeavor and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer and his will to serve. 
But O, thou hounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown! 
Give what thcu canst, without thee we are 

poor, 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away. 
—Cowper. 





© thou who art our Fatber, we pour 
out our bearts in a psalm of gratitude 
unto thee. We thank tbee for the great 
saints and beroes whose names ate bouse= 
bold words and also for the unnumbered 
and unnamed wbo witb common talents 
bave done great service for mankind, 
whose boly life thou bast blessed for all 
tbe world. We praise tbee for tbe 
prayers, the toils, the tears, the blood, the 
manly and womanly endeavor whereby 
the wilderness bas been made to blossom 
as the rose, and the great victories of 
mankind bave been achieved forus. We 
remember our own lives before thee, the 
lines of our lot cast in this pleasant land, 
and we ask tbat we may faitbfullp d0 
every duty whicb the age demands of us, 
Onberiting so mucb from times past, 
quickened by the inspiration of great men, 
and still more feeling thee a presence 
ever near to our beart, we pray tbee 
tbat there may be sucb religiousness of 
soul witbin us that we sball make everp 
day a Lord’s day, and all our work a 
great sacrament of communion witb tby 
Spirit. So may tby kingdom come and 


tby will be done on eartb as it is in 
beaven. 


Amen, 
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Tangies 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do so, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


59. A UNIQUE WORD-SQUARE 


* * * * * 
* * * * 7 
* * 7 * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 


In place of the asterisks use 
Eight different lettere, all told; 
When read in what order you choose— 
Down or up, right or left—and behold! 
Same result! Namely, surface, a kind 
Of tropical plant, name of lake, 
To restore, and extends—all you'll find 
Whichever direction you take. 
NILLOR. 


60 TRULY TOUGH 


ae 
hs 


Find a scalene triangle all the sides of 
which are whole numbers, the perpendicular 
(CD) a whole number, and the two segments 
of the base (AD and DB) whole numbers. 

N.S. 


> 3B 





61. CHARADE 
O!a bright precious TW O was our fair little PRIME, 
And we called her our ALL on the day of her 
birth, 
For her young life began in the ba!my springtime, 
And PRIMAL was weaving a carpet for earth. 


That was long years ago; now the TOTALS bloom 
rare, 
But where is our PRIME, the sweet little TWO? 
O, you peedn’t look sad, for that young lady there 
Is the ALL that we lost—our PRIME only—grew! 
E, E. OG. 


LETTER ARITHMETIC 
I. 


Key-word: One whose political views are 
more popular in America than in Europe, 
Asia, Africa or Oceanica. 


62. 








Key-word: One whose political views are 
more popular in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Oceanica than in America. 

MARCH)MAOHRIOS(SIT 

MNMMTN 


MMCRRO 
MMCRNC 


MCS 
M. C. 8. 





63. DECAPITATION 


Do please to free me from the FIRST, 
Lest friends the SECOND have to wear! 
A. Pope, Esquire, in couplets versed, 
With but a single lock of hair, 
Immortalized the THIRD; and since his time 
Full many a bard has tried to LAST his rhyme. 


NILLOR. 
ANSWERS 

54, Pertinent, impertinent. 

55. 1. Hyacinth. 2. Narcissus. 3. White rose. 
4. Red rose. 5. Lily. 6. Violet. 7. Corn-flower. 8. 
Daisy: 9. Tulip. 10. Lotus. 11. Shamrock. 12, 
Leek. 13. Thistle. 

56. War-ned. 
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57. Cattle, 266; hogs, 672; sheep, 1908. 

58. Signature, 

Recent solvers include: N. S., Haverhill, Mags., 
43; Mrs. W. A. Harrivgton, Webster, Mass., 51, 52; 
M. R. B., Salem, Mass., 51, 52, 53; Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 50 in part, 51, 52,54; A. L., North 
Adams, Mass., 51, 52, 53; B. T. F.,43; Sarah Pratt, 
Dover, N.H., 51, 53; H. H., Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
51, 53; Robert, Cambridge, Mass., 51, 52; A. 8. B., 
Kingston, Mass., 53. 

An engineering friend (N. 8.) writes: “‘ Your four- 
teen-year-old correspondent seems inclined to poke 
fun at your ‘Tough Knot’ problem. Suppose you 
give him the triangle question I send you, and see 
how much amusement he gets out of that—a prob- 
lem that has been pronounced absurd by more than 
one college professor, but is very simple when you 
know how. I did not see it, but I have been in- 
formed that a similar problem occasioned a wide 
discussion in a New England mathematical journal 
printed some years ago.”’ 





TEN FAOr8S ABOUT FLAGS 


1. To ‘strike the flag’? is to lower the 
natioval colors in token of submission, 

2. Fiags are ueed as the symbol of rank 
and command, the cflicers using them be- 
ing called ‘* flag officers.’’ Such flags are 
fquare to distinguish them from other bar- 
bers, 

3. A ‘flag of truce’’ is a white flag dis- 
played to an enemy to indicate a desire for 
parlev consultation. 

4 Toe white flag is the sign of peace. 
After a battle parties from both sides often 
go out to the field to rescue the wounded or 
bury the dead under the protection of the 
white flag. 

5 The red flag is a sigu of dafiance, and 
is often used by revolutionists. In ourserv- 
ice itis a mark of danger, aod shows a ves- 
sel to be receiving or discharging her pow- 
der. 
6 The black flag is the sign of piracy. 

7. The yellow flag shows a vessel to be in 
quarantine or is a sign of a contagious dis- 
ease. 

8 A flag at half mast means mourning. 
Fishing and other vessels return with a flag 
at balf mast to announce the loss or death 
of some of them. 

9. Dipping the flag is lowering it slightly 
and then hoisting it again to salute a vessel 
or fort. 

10. If the President of the United States 
goes afloat the American flag is carried in 
the bow of his barge or hoisted at the 
main of the vessel on board of which he is, 
—Selected. 

or 

When a club of high-minded, moral and in- 
telligent young men mount their bicycles on 
Sunday morning, by public appointment, and 
ride to Newport on Sunday, they say far more 
distinctly than any words or voices could say, 
that, so far as they are concerned, they mean 
that the next generation shall have no Sun- 
day. The institution of Sunday, if it is to be 
maintained at all, will be maintained for the 
nobler purposes of the higher life.—Edward 
Everett Hale. 











Alum in baking pow- 
der is not good for the 
health. But alum is 
cheap and that is why 
it is used in ordinary 
baking powders. 

There is no alum in 
Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der; it is made of pure 
creain of tartar. Cleve- 
land’s baking powder 
is a good leavei.er, and 
it is wholesome 
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The Conversation Corner 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: That 
M Guinea Pig has a hard time of 
showing you his picture! Two 
weeks ago the two little New Hampshire 
girls and their speckled hen, Speckle, pre- 
vented, and last week the queen of England, 
with her Deep Sea missionary in his kayak 
and her humble, happy little subject in 
British North America quite crowded out 
the G. P. and his friends. I determined he 
should go in this week at all hazards, but 
just now as I had his letter before me to 
copy I looked in vain for the picture. It is 
not under Kitty Clover, it is not in the 
Drawer, it is not in the Portfolio, it is not 
in any of the miscellaneous files in which a 
young friend and would-be helper recently 
(in my absence) attempted to classify all 
your various favors—one of them was la- 
beled, ‘* Where shall I go?’’—and I have 
given up the search. 

The only clew I have as to his where- 
abouts is this. Late last night, wishing to 
read something which would not tax the 
intellect very severely, I took up ‘ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland”’ (which I am 
almost ashamed to tell you I never had read 
before), and in the chapter on the trial to 
see ** who stole the tarts,’’ I found that “‘ the 
guinea pig cheered, and was suppressed by 
the officers of the court’’—that is, they 
slipped the pig, head first, into a large can- 
vas bag, tied it up and then sat upon it. 
Of course you can guess who the ‘‘ officer”’ 
is that suppressed my pictured pig! Two 
days ago I spoke to D. F. in his office about 
the pictures, and he told me what space 
they would take, but failed to give me the 
proofs of them—I know very well what that 
old Wonderland Queen would say about 
him: ‘* Off with his head!’’ 

Of course there are Corner letters enough 
to fill the space—I will take them as they 
come, 

MERRIMAC, Mass. 


I am six years old and I 
would like to be a cornerer. Mamma reads 
the Conversation Corner to me. I go to the 
Third Grade School, and one of my scbool- 
mates came from Labrador her name is Mag- 
ie Antell. I went to the Zoo with Papa and 
saw a bear and a man tried to throw the 
bear and the bear threw the man and I saw 
Joe the monkey and I saw him write This 
was in Boston And I saw the little Spanish 
lady she was not as tall as my baby brother 
I would like to have you come and see us 
sometime ALIcE T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


MERRIMAC, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: My younger sister Alice 
has just written to you and I want to write 
too. I have two brothers and two sisters all 
youngerthanIam. I am eight years old, and 
I was born in La Paz, Bolivia. I am in the 
Fourth Grade. I send you a photograph of 
us three little girls. ELIzABETH T. 


I see on the map that La Pazis away up 
in the Andes Mountains, and in the Gazet- 
teer that it is nearly 12,000 feet above the 
sea, is near Lake Titicaca, is mostly inhab- 
ited by Indians and is ‘“‘a bishop’s see.” 
What was Elizabeth doing down—or up— 
there? Perhaps her father was a bishop in 
the see! If she could remember what she 
was able to see in that grand mountain 
region it would make an interesting letter. 
It is strange that Alice has a schoolmate 
from the land of Pomiuk, and I remember 
that Dr. Grenfell told me about a settler of 
that same name on one of the Labrador 
islands—I am sure it was Maggie’s grand- 
father! I see by my bicycle map that these 
children live not only in the town of Merri- 





mac, but on the banks of the Merrimac. I 
happened a fortnight ago to spend a night 
in that vicinity, and when I awoke in the 
morning I saw that the house was right on 
the shore of that same beautiful river. 
Finding a small dory on the shore, I shoved 
it off and had a fine pull across. The river 
was very high and the current strong—when 
I tried to pull against it. I am sure it 
would not have taken me long to float down 
the stream and accept Alice’s invitation! 
The shore was strewed with logs from the 
‘“*drive’? which had broken away in the 
recent New Hampshire freshets. 

After copying Alice’s letter, I had a 
chance to go myself to the Zoo, which is 
now tenting about in the large towns of 
Massachusetts. Three boys went with me— 
all the way from two to twelve years old 
—and we had a fine time. We saw the lion 
—not a bear this time—wrestle with the 
‘* Professor,’’ and we saw lots of monkeys, 
but I forgot te ask them if they could write. 
From the way they climb, I think they 
would use the vertical hand! Little Two- 
years dropped some cookies into the ‘‘ ephe- 
lut’s’’ trunk and the other boys threw pea- 
nuts into his cpen mouth, while seven chil- 
dren at once rode around the tent upon his 
back. Sefiorita Chiquita, the little Cuban- 
ess, twenty-seven years old, twenty-seven 
inches high, weighing sixteen pounds, must 
have eaten of the same little cakes that mai‘/e 
Alice grow small in Wonderland. 

The most interesting animal I heard 
about was outside the Zoo. Passing a 
great fall in the Merrimac, one of the boys 
told me that a few days ago a sea lion 
which had escaped from an exhibition 
farther up the river went over the fall 
while on a floating log. He had been kept 
in a pen at the bank of the river, partly 
filled with water, but the freshet sud- 
denly raised the water and he started for 
the ocean. He was last heard from in 
our correspondents’ town of Merrimac, the 
boy told me. If Alice could have caught 
him there she might have made herself as 
famous as her Wonderland namesake! 


South FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am eight years old and 
I want to be a Cornerer. Mamma says I have 
seen you and sat in your lap, but I was so 
little I do not remember it. Our cats Topsy, 
Perseverance, Chrissy and littlegTinker send 
love to Kitty Clover. iEvrinor{[0O.8 


These two reterencesto -, Uio er wul 
make ‘“‘ The General’’ in the Business Office 
turn green with envy unless I add that I 
have received a letter, very complimentary 
to his picture, from Victor Hugo, Arling- 
ton, N. J., evidently not intended for pub- 
lication. The “‘ hand” with which he signs 
the letter is very plain—a full size drawing 
of his “‘ right fore paw”’—and by the looks 
of the claws I should think their owner 
might well be Victor in any contest with 
his brother-cats. This reminds me to ac- 
knowledge also the receipt from the Pelham 
Manor children of the 

. . Snap-shot picture mother took of you 
and David and me in the apple tree. In one 
corner is little Tag [the dog——see Corners of 
April 15 and 22] who got there by mistake. 

e have a pretty little calf, which I have 
named Brownie. 

I presume this picture was not intended 
for publication either, and certainly will 


not receive it! MW WaT) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK 


More About Jane Taylor. As the Despotic 
Foreman’s bracketed remark at the end of the 
Scrap-book column in the paper of June 17 
about the Grenfells and the Martins may ex- 
cite some curiosity, I will ask him to restore 
the omitted paragraph. 

That Taylor family, which lived in England 
in the first half of this century, was a very re- 
markable one in three generations for literary 
genius, earnest Christian character, and the 
wide usefulness of their writings. Isaac Tay- 
lor’s many publications, such as Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm, Restoration of Belief, and 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, were very well 
known in this country. His sister Ann and 
Jane were the joint authors of Original 
Hymns, and similar volumes. Jane wrote 
the Contributions of Q. Q., and many will re- 
member The Discontented Pendulum and 
other of her pieces in the old reading-books. 
Their mother, herself also an author, was Ann 
Martin—a very interesting fact to me! At 
one time Jane Taylor lived in the Cornish 
home of Lydia Grenfell and was associated 
with her in Sunday school teaching. Lydia 
Grenfell, as mentioned in the Corner of March 
18, was a relative of our Dr. Grenfell and con- 
nected in sadly romantic way with the life of 
Henry Martyn, the missionary. All this and 
much more may be found in a very interest- 
ing book entitled The Family Pen, Memorials 
of the Taylor Family (London, 1867). 


Froma Jap Boy’sC ition. ‘* America 
is west of the earth. North America are civ- 
ilization, but South America are almost not 
civilization. [That is your native country, 
Elizabeth T.!—Mr. M.] America nation are 
very kind and polite, but that nature are just 
like the cat. North America Mississippi or 
South America Amazon River very great and 
length of stream. North America most pros- 
perous town say New York.” 





Weather Outlook From Kites. We had a par- 
agraph in the Scrap-book of June 3 on Kites. 
A new and important use has recently been 
made of them at Washington, viz., to send 
them one or two miles above the earth and 
take observations there of the direction and 
velocity of the winds. It is found that the 
wind shifts at that altitude twelve or sixteen 
hours before it does on the surface of the earth, 
enabling so much earlier notice to be given of 
changesin weather. But how can the observers 
tell what the kites are doing? 

... Just after writing that ? I went for the 
morning mail and meeting an electrician asked 
itof him. He said a fine platinum wire con- 
nects the kite with the observer, over which 
is brought from the apparatus in the kite the 
direction of the wind, its velocity and the 
temperature. The instrument in the air, 
which is more like a box than a kite, is held 
in its place by a strong cord. 


Balloon ina Boat. Another recent invention, 
not as easy to believe, is the equipment of life- 
boats with balloons, which with cylinders of 
compressed gas are stowed away in the boats 
ready foremergency. The balloon is fastened 
by cords to a hollow iron mast in the boat 
and can be used as a sail to propel the craft as 
well as a lifting power to keep it from sinking 
or capsizing. It is said that this promises to 
be of great value in saving people who are 
escaping from shipwrecks. But why not 
make the cylinders and balloons large enough 
to float and propel the ships themselves ? 


Hagenbach has issued his 
Ele- 


A Zoo at Home. 
spring catalogue of fashionable animals. 


phant, $1,000; chimpanzee, $200; pair of os- 
triches, $160; happy family, three lions, two 
tigers, two leopards, polar bear and four dogs, 
all for $10 000. Any monkeys thrown in? 


LN.In 
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The Sunday School. 


L&sSON FOR JULY 11 Acts 16: 22-34 
PAUL AND THE PHILIPPIAN JAILER 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





The mission to Europe was begun, and the 
missionaries, settled for the time in the house 
of Lydia, went daily to the prayer place by 
the river to continue their teaching to the 
few Jewish worshipers. But opposition soon 
sprang up, as it had done everywhere else. 
Such opposition usually comes from two 
classes, those who reject the gospel from re- 
ligious motives and those who reject it from 
worldly motives. Of the first class, the Jews, 
there were not enough at Philippi to make 
any serious disturbance. But it was not long 
before the other class of opposers was aroused. 
We follow the history by noting: 

1. The missionaries arrested. As at Samaria 
Satan met the disciples of Christ in the person 
of Simon Magus, and at Paphos in Elymas, so 
now in-their first work on European soil they 
encountered an evil spirit. What this evil 
spirit was in this poor girl I do not know. 
Professor Ramsay says she was a ventrilo- 
quist and thought she had power of divina- 
tion. Her owners said she had the spirit of 
Python, the name of the serpent who was said 
to have guarded the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 
Like the man with the demon in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum, crying out that Jesus 
was the Holy One of God, this girl kept call- 
ing out that these men were “ servants of the 
most High God, which proclaim to you the 
way of salvation.’’ But no advantage comes 
of allowing evil spirits or evil men to intro- 
duce missionaries to the heathen. Paul, there- 
fore, exorcised the evil spirit in the name of 
Jesus Christ, and brought the girl to her right 
mind. 

This spoiled her as property. No more for- 
tune telling or clairvoyance could be had from 
her. And she had brought to her owners a 
mint of money, for she belonged to a syndi- 
cate. Of course they at once organized and 
led an opposition against the preachers. Men 
who are willing to destroy the manbood of 
others to get money always oppose Christian- 
ity, for it sets a higher value on manhood than 
on any other treasure, and earnestly protests 
against the prostitution of manhood for money. 

But the opposers of the gospel usually pay 
this tribute to conscience, that they rarely ac- 
knowledge the real reason for their opposi- 
tion. They also, as well as: Christians, want 
to be regarded as benefactors to the race. 
. These money-getters arrested Paul and Silas 
and declared vociferously that they did it 
from purely patriotie motives. They would 
show themselves ready to sacrifice anything 
for the public good. They constituted them- 
selves policemen and dragged those who had 
deprived them of their gains before the magis- 
trates, but they did not refer to the business 
matter in their charges. They said they 
were public-spirited Romans and that these 
fellows were Jews subverting the laws of 
their beloved country, and that they could 
not stand such an outrage. This roused the 
mob, which seldom asks what the matter is, 
but only how loud is the noise. The mob 
roused the magistrates, and they, without in- 
vestigation, ordered the officers to scourge 
the strangers, and the officers at once went 
about it. 

This is the common method of money-get- 
ters who oppose the gospel, though it cannot 
often be carried so far. The saloon keeper 
who sacrifices the manhood of his customers 
for money does not talk about his trade being 
spoiled by Christian reformers. But he is 
eloquent about not having the liberty of his 
customers interfered with, and he boasts of 
his patriotic motives in bringing them, with 
his fellow-traders, into a political organization 
which, he says, will protect their freedom, 
but which he means shall guard his gains. 
Those who aim to cheat the public often ask 
to be regarded as moral benefactors of the 
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people in whose behalf they fight Christian 
bigots. 

2. The missionaries set free. They were 
cruelly bruised and beaten and hurried to 
prison. The jailer sympathized with the 
crowd. He thrust them into the inmost dun- 
geon and fastened them by their feet in the 
stocks. Being commanded to keep them safe 
he made them as miserable as he could. 

But the jailer had never had such prisoners 
before. He had shut the Spirit of God into 
the inner prison without knowing it. Those 
in whom that Spirit abides cannot be wholly 
crushed. In the middle of the night the mis- 
sionaries sang and prayed and the other pris- 
oners intently listened. No sermon is more 
impressive than a suffering saint praising 
God. Onaly love and trust can bring songs 
out of misery, and such songs strangely touch 
the heart. 

But God had other ways of making this 
sermon effective. He answered the prayer of 
Paul and Silas while they sang. With a 
trembling of the prison to its foundations the 
doors sprang open, the stocks fell apart and 
the chains of the prisoners dropped off. Un- 
expected deliverance often comes to those 
who have fallen into distressJinjserving God. 

3. The missionaries preaching. They had 
wanted to get an audience of Gentiles. They 
could not have asked for a more attentive 
one than they now found. The jailer first 
thought that his life was forfeited through 
the escape of his prisoners, and he determined 
to take it himself. Great must have been his 
astonishment when he heard Paul’s voice 
assuring him from the inner prison, ‘‘ We are 
all here.’’ He saw that he owed his life to 
the prisoners he had abused. His sense of 
gratitude was stirred. He knew that these 
men had been preaching salvation, and they 
had saved his life already. He fell at their 
feet and besought them to tell him of that 
other salvation. 

The gospel seldom wins by argument, but 
far oftener by that personal power which 
draws uubelievers to trust believers. The 
jailer became a disciple of Paul through per- 
sonal obligation, and Paul quickly led him to 
be a disciple of Christ. Paul got in the 
prison what he went to Philippi to get, and 
the suffering he endured was welcomed as a 
means to his success. 

4 The missionaries accept freedom. They 
were in the right all the time. That makes 
men patient to suffer and brave to stand for 
their rights. The magistrates were convicted 
of breaking their own laws, but the mission- 
aries would not complain of them. They 
would only insist on having their rights rec- 
ogpized and, having secured that, they har- 
bored no thoughts of revenge. 

We who follow Christ have still the same 
gospel to preach—‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” We may 
still extend the promise farther than to the 
individual, and assure him that God honors 
the family and will save the believer’s chil- 
dren if he consecrates them to God—“ thou 
and thy house.” 

More even than this, the rewards of such 
preaching are the loving and lasting ties cre- 
ated by suffering for others to win them to 
Christ. The missionaries stayed not long at 
Philippi. The magistrates asked them to 
leave. Paul went, though we infer that Luke 
remained. But Paul left much of his heart 
there. To no people did he send a more ten- 
der letter than to the Philippians. ‘‘I have 
you in my heart,’’ he said. ‘ God is my wit- 
ness how I long after you all.’’ And they re- 
sponded royally to his love. He wrote to 
them: ‘No church had fellowship with me 
in the matter of giving and receiving, but ye 
only.... The things that came from you 
... @sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to 
God.”’ Perhaps the choicest lesson we can 
learn from Paul’s experience at Philippi is 
the evidence of the rich rewards that come 
from suffering for Christ’s sake in behalf of 
others to bring them to him. 
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DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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Win Silverware. 


Bad treatment in the dishpan is the cause 
of much of the injury to Silver; ordinary 
laundry or scouring soaps are as unfit for 
this purpose as for the toilet. 


Electro-Silicon 
Silver Soap 


is made specially for washing Silverware. 
The washing cleanses, drying polishes. It 


does the work well and quickly, and 
saves your silver. That saving more 
than pays for the soap. 

By mail, post-paid, 20 cents in stamps. 

Of ieading dealers, 15 cents per cake. 


THE ELECTRO Stnticon Company, New Yorg. 








Here’s a Treat! There’s no nicer summer meal than 
Se Boston 
Van Camp’s &2%c0" Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hot or cold. At 
geoeers: send 6c for sample can or tal for free book- 
‘et. an Camp Packing Co., 

324 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL C@., 





Bosten, Mass. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
LADY BURTON’S LIFE 

The real title of this book is the Romance 
of Isabel, Lady Burton. It is the story of 
her life, told in part by herself and in part 
by W. H. Wilkins, the larger part having 
been compiled by Mr. Wilkins, although 
much of what he has prepared contains 
little but material drawn up by the heroine 
herself. Lady. Burton is best known, as 
she always desired, as the wife of Capt. 
Sir Richard Burton, explorer and author. 
As Mr. Wilkins truly remarks, she was as 
remarkable as a woman as her husband was 
as a man. She was a person of intense 
vitality, unusual decision of character, 
abounding energy, unfailing courage and 
great fertility of resource, and she possessed 
all other characteristics of a pleasant com- 
panion and a successful traveler. But the 
most conspicuous feature of her character 
and life was her intense and absorbing de- 
votion toher husband. He appears to have 
realized remarkably an ideal which she had 
pictured for herself long before meeting 
him, and she seems to have fallen in love 
with him, if the affection were not also 
mutual, long before any common attraction 
wasapparent. And their marriage, although 
opposed by some of her family, proved 
happy so far as their mutual affection and 
confidence were concerned. 

Captain Burton, however, was unfortu- 
nate in failing to win in a sufficient degree 
the confidence of the authorities of the 
Horse Guards and the Foreign Office, so 
that alike in the army and in diplomacy he 
never attained a high position, and always 
was embittered by a sense of insufficiently 
recognized merit, a conviction which un- 
doubtedly had a real basis, which his wife 
shared in the most thoroughgoing degree, 
and to the removal of which she devoted 
years of her life, not wholly without suc- 
cess. As an explorer, a government offi- 
cial and an author, especially as a trans- 
lator of Oriental works into Eoglish, Captain 
Barton made himself a reputation which 
will long endure, although his African 
work must be conceded to have been far 
surpassed by some of his successors. Asa 
consul he made little or no special impres- 
sion upon the world, although he did good 
and faithful service. 

As an author and translator he gained for 
himself considerable renown as an excep- 
tionally accurate and graceful interpreter, 
not only of the text but also of the spirit of 
the Arabic, Persian and other Oriental 
works. But his choice of productions is 
not always to be approved, and the much 
criticised action of Lady Burton in destroy- 
ing unpublished after his death a manu- 
script upon which he had spent years of 
labor is at once an illustration of her good 
sense, loyalty to his memory and personal 
independence of judgment. Burton was 
not a man of low tastes, however, and his 
translations, no matter how seemingly care- 
less he was of the border line of propriety, 
always illustrate the zeal of the scientific 
scholar and not any less creditable motive 
or spirit. The story of their wedded life is 
one of many vicissitudes and of a largely 
unconventional, but by such as they an ex- 
ceptionally enjoyable, career. They were 
both expert shots and riders, both accus- 
tomed to endure excessive fatigue and to 
rough it on the march and in camp imper- 
turbably, and Lady Burton’s bright narra- 
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tive shows by the very unconscious frank- 
ness of some of its pages what a remarkable 
woman she was without apparently being 
aware of it. 

From first to last, after she became his 
wife, her whole existence was devoted to 
the task of caring for her husband and 
promoting his happiness and prosperity, 
and few more successful examples of wifely 
devotion can be called to mind. It is obvi- 
ous that in this very absorption and self- 
sacrifice, which yet were deliberate and not 
uncontrolled, she found the happiness of 
her life, and he, on his part, seems to have 
reciprocated the ardor of her affection fully, 
if with less demonstration of outward devo- 
tion. The material of the book is fresh and 
agreeable in a large measure. Its literary 
attractions are somewhat less than we an- 
ticipated, there being more of it, especially 
in respect to details, than is necessary, but 
it is bright and vivid throughout and de- 
cidedly readable. Many illustrations, in- 
cluding several portraits of Lady Burton, 
appear, and it is a pleasantly entertaining 
book, which also possesses considerable per- 
manent value. [Dodd, Mead & Co. $7.50.] 


STORIES 


The Lowly Nazarene [J. 8S. Ogilvie Pub. 
Co. $1.00], by J. L, Nixon, is another at- 
tempt to describe the life of Jesus Christ in 
the form of a story. The attempt is suc- 
cessful in a high degree, in spite of some 
defects. The narrative is well proportioned, 
well sustained, of great and growing inter- 
est and often impressing sacred lessons 
effectively. Misprints occur now and then 
which ought to be corrected, and the author 
takes some liberties with history. For ex- 
ample, he declares that there is much doubt 
whether the search for Jesus in Bethlehem 
and the so called slaughter of the innocents 
ever took place, One wonders a little, also, 
if Barabbas were the bold and successful 
robber described and, if he were accompa- 
nied by a ‘“‘cloud of horsemen’’ who came 
‘‘ like an irresistible avalanche,’ how they 
happened to be overcome so easily by Pre- 
theus and his squad of twenty Romans. 
But the trifling defects of the story do not 
much weaken its effect. Some will think 
that the author emphasizes the humanity of 
Christ too much. But we are confident 
that his book will find favor among old 
and young as an uncommonly successful en- 
deavor to describe the most important and 
the most beautifu) life of all history in im- 
aginary yet realistic circumstances. 

At the Queen’s Mercy [Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. $1.25] is by Mabel F. Blodgett. It is 
a picturesque and unusual story audaciously 
planned and written with sustained spirit 
tothe end. The uniformity of its thrilling 
quality saves it from seeming merely melo- 
dramatic. One cannot help wondering if it 
ever would have been written or thought of 
if Rider Haggard had not pointed the way, 
but the author evidently is quite capable of 
independent work, and no acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Haggard need be made. 
Nevertheless, it is not the work of a mas- 
ter, but among the smaller books of the 
class which exalt bravery, shrewdness 
and loyalty to friendship, and in which 
slaughter and trickery become common- 
places, this will take a good place, 

The Romance of a Jesuit Mission [Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.95], by M. B. Sanford, is 
a historical novel dealing with the Jesuit 
mission among the Hurons in the North and 
Northwest in the seventeenth century. The 
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fervor and fidelity of the missionaries and 
the comparative impotence of their endeav- 
ors are alike brought out prominently in 
the story, and the element of romance is 
skillfully interwoven with the other fea- 


tures of the tale. The style is picturesque 
and the book makes a very pleasant impres- 
sion and has value as a historical picture. 

Castle Meadow [Macmillan Co. $1.25] 
is by Emma Marshall, and is about the Nor- 
wich, Eng., of a hundred years ago. It 
deals largely with the boyhood of John 
Crome, the painter, and William Crotch, the 
composer. It is a bright and sensible story, 
not one of the author’s best, but worth 
reading none the less.——Sweet Revenge 
[Harper & Bros, $1.00], by Capt. F. A. 
Mitchel, is a lively little war story of the 
picket service between the two armies in 
the War of the Rebellion and a love affair 
which grew out of it and the consequences. 
It is written with considerable spirit. 

A Meddlesome Hussy and Other Stories 
[Stone & Kimball. $1.50], by Clinton Ross, 
contains fourteen of his short stories, most 
of which, if not all, have been printed in 
the magazines. They illustrate some of the 
best work, in the line of the short story, 
which has been done lately. They all are 
interesting and some very engrossing, and 
all are told captivatingly and illustrate a 
certain fresh and striking power of expres- 


sion, 
EDUCATION 


Two little volumes of history for young 
readers, England, by Francis E. Cook, and 
Germany, by Kate F. Kroeker [D. Appleton 
& Co. Each 60 cents], inaugurate a new 
series. The type, paper and binding of the 
little books attract one, and examination 
proves each of them to contain a terse but 
well-written outline of the history of one of 
the two countries named. The work seems 
to be very well done. Datails are given 
sufficiently for the intelligent understand- 
ing of the great movements of history which 
are considered, but the books are not over- 
loaded with particulars and a good sense of 
proportion is illustrated. A great deal of 
material is packed into small compass, but 
without involving any loss of attractiveness 
in the style. We do not know who the 
editor of the series is, but somebody has 
done good work upon these books. They 
deserve to make their way rapidly and suc- 
cessfully. 

The American Book Company has issued 
a brief Latin Grammar [75 cents], by W. D. 
Mooney. It is intended to cover essential 
points only and in the simplest and most 
direct way, with reference to use in sec- 
ondary schools. The number of such books 
is growing nearly as large, apparently, as 
the number of such schools, but so long as 
the new issues are as good as this one it is 
likely that they will find welcome and work. 
In literature, as in the great professions, 
there is always room at the top.——Prof. C. 
E, Bennett has edited the Cato Maior de 
Senectute of Cicero [Leach, Shewell & San- 
born. 60 cents] for the Student Series of 
Latin Classics. He has endeavored to util- 
ize in the text the critieal material which 
has appeared since Miiller’s edition came 
out in 1879. In the commentary he con- 
fines himself to essential points. Disputed 
questions are considered in a critical ap- 
pendix. The work is scholarly and praise- 
worthy.——The Finch Primer [Ginn & Co. 
35 cents] apparently takes its name from 
the author, Adelaide V. Finch. It is a 
tasteful, prettily illustrated and well ar- 
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ranged little book for beginners in read- 
ing and writing. 

We have pleasure in commending to our 
reader’s Wight’s Comprehensive Chart of 
Parliamentary Practice [A. E. Watkins. 
25 cents], an ingenious arrangement of 
eross-references in a table by which the 
substance of parliamentary law may be 
easily fixed in mind and made available for 
practical use. It includes the important 
features of the best authorities, and it is 
difficult to see how a more comprehensive, 
cenvenient or serviceable system on the 
same subject could be drawn up. Those 
who have occasion to serve as moderators 
or chairmen of public assemblies will ap- 
preciate its value at a glance, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Our friend, Rev. R. F. Horton, D. D., of 
London, whose books on theology and prac- 
tical religion are well known to Americans, 
has done good service, especially adapted 
to the young people whom he addresses, in 
his latest book, Oliver Cromwell, a Study 
in Personal Religion [Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.25]. It is ashort and compact, but well 
proportioned, carefully studied and vigor- 
ously written sketch of the great Protector, 
portraying with sufficient distinctness the 
facts of his military and political career, 
and with the overruling purpose of showing 
how in and through everything his loyalty 
to God controlled his career. Above all 
else Cromwell was a Christian, Dr. Horton 
claims, and to make this apparent, so that 
there can be no mistake about it, is his pur- 
pose in this book, a purpose which he has 
certainly accomplished successfully. It is 
a book for the times, but also a book for 
all time. Its brevity and its pleasant style 
will insure it readers, and its lesson is one 
which also is in demand and always needs 
to be strongly impressed upon the world, 
especially the young. Cromwell was a man 
who lived near to God, to whom God was 
vividly real, who felt himself to be guided, 
sustained and made powerful from on high 
as positively as he ever was aware of human 
sympathy and help. To make people real- 
ize for themselves what it is to live thus 
under a direct confidence in the controlling 
divine power, which is what this book un- 
dertakes to do, and in a remarkable degree 
certainly does, is to teach successfully the 
most necessary lesson which human beings 
ever need to learn. 

The Personal Life of Queen Victoria 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00] is a popularly 
written book by Sarah A. Tooley, which 
follows the career of her Majesty from 
childhood to the present time, devoting 
itself to the personal side of her life, her 
individuality, development, history, her 
home life, friendships, family, travels, etc. 
It is illustrated lavishly though not in a 
very high style of art. It is adapted to in- 
terest the multitude, especially just at this 
time, and it exhibits reasonable discrimina- 
tion and makes a pleasant narrative out of 
the familiar facts. It was written prime- 
rily for English readers but many Ameri- 
cans will like it. 

The Treatment of Nature in Dante’s Di- 
vina Commedia [Edward Arnold. $1.50] is 
a fresh and somewhat striking study by 
Prof. L. O. Kuhns. He endeavors to fur- 
nish a comprehensive picture of those as- 
pects of animate and inanimate nature of 
which the poet made use in his great poem, 
and the work is not intended merely for 
reference purposes but is done with an eye 
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to the discovery of the poet’s conception of 
natural science as indicated by his utter- 
ances. The closing chapter, which is a 
natural climax of the book and which con- 
tains a general discussion of Dante’s atti- 
tude toward nature, is of special interest, 
and the author has caught the poet’s spirit 
successfully and reproduced it appreciat- 
ively. His language, perhaps, is a little 
overwrought now and then, and when one 
reads that “no other poet has ever com- 
bined the loftiest poetry with the discussion 
of such complicated topics in all branches 
of learning,’’ one wonders if the author has 
forgotten Shakespeare, whom most stu- 
dents doubtless regard as Dante’s superior 
in general information. Nevertheless, the 
author’s admiration for Dante has only col- 
ored his utterances, and his book affords a 
very appreciative study of his subject. 

Woman and the Republic [D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50], by Helen K. Johnson, deals 
with the general relation of woman’s suf- 
frage to the public welfare, especially in 
this country, in a dozen vigorous and tell- 
ing chapters. The book is scholarly in 
method, comprehensive in range, candid in 
sentiment and an exceedingly effective ar- 
gument against woman’s suffrage. The 
professional suffragist will be apt to use 
strong language in condemning it, but it is 
such a sensible and practical discussion of 
its theme that it cannot fail to have a wide 
and useful influence. 

Song and Fable [Kenyon Press], by B. O. 
Aylesworth, contains a number of short 
poems and a number of fables. The poems 
impress us as rather strained in style and a 
little incoherent for the most part, with an 
occasional exception which we like. The 
fables do not suggest their meaning with 
sufficient readiness. On the whole the pro- 
duction illustrates laudable ambition rather 
than successful performance. 

In Which Hearts Lead [De Merle Co.], by 
J. L. Merrill, Jr., isorightly termed by him 
a book of rhymes. It certainly is not poe- 
try, and the rhymes are not of a very ele- 
vated character and are hardly worth the 
trouble of printing. 


NOTES 

— About $18,000 must still be collected 
for the purchase of the desired portion of 
James Russell Lowell’s Elmwood property in 
Cambridge for a public park. 

— Prof. A. V.G. Allen is completing the 
biography of Phillips Brooks, which was to 
have been written by Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, 
but which his own death left unfinished. 

—— The two quarto volumes of Sheridan 
manuscripts from the collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, which were sold at Sotheby’s in 
London on May 20, were secured for the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

—— The introduction to Cyprian, His Life, 
His Times, His Work, the “literary monu- 
ment” of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Benson, is from the pen of Bishop Potter 
of New York. 

—— Messrs. Scribner’s Sons have a few 
copies of the suppressed Hazlitt memoirs, 


‘which somehow have reached this country. 


They will rank among rare works and the 
price will go up. 

—— The iate Sir Henry Parkes—the “ grand 
old man” of Australia—was a successful col- 
lector of books, autographs, etc., but his col- 
lection was sold for a song after his death, 
apparently because his administrator did not 
appreciate its value, 

— The Rhode Island Historical Society 
has lately obtained a portrait of the late Mrs. 
Stowe, which apparently never has been re- 
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produced. It was painted by Alanson Fisher, 
probably in 1853, and is accompanied by a 
letter from Professor Stowe, in which he de- 
clared that he was better satisfied with it 
than with any other attempt of the kind 
which he had seen. 


—— Unless there is some justification of it 
not easily to be imagined, the sentence of 
Philip McElhone to a fine of only $200, for 
stealing and selling valuable historical papers 
from the Congressional Library, is a scanda- 
lous mcckery of justice. The legal penalty is 
a fine of not over $5,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or both at the ccurt’s 
discretion. His companion in crime, whom he 
declares to have instigated the thefts, still is 
to be tried, and it is to be hoped that he may 
receive a more adequate penalty, if found 
guilty. 
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Theological freedom is our ancestral herit- 
age. But Jesus Christ is our master and the 
message upon which he has set his seal is the 
only one we are free to preach. He looked 
upon life with serious eyes and he charged 
his disciples to be content with teaching men 
to observe what he commanded. If this gives 
us a narrow pulpit it will also give us a 
mighty pulpit. Sadly do we need more in- 
tention and less extension.—Rev. Dr. A. J. F. 
Behrends. 
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Apropos of Recent Theological Discussion—A Twisted Form of Episcopalianism in Our Churches—More Room 
Yet in the Ministry—Good Results From Convention Expenses 


DR. GORDON’S ALTERNATIVE 

As one of the many young men in the min- 
istry who admire Dr. George A. Gordon for 
his massive intellect, as well as for his big 
heart, I have a word to say apropos of his re- 
cent tilt with Doctor Stimson. Dr. Gordon 
asks for a more fundamental criticism of his 
ewn implied Universalism, meaning by the 
words “more fundamental” more philosoph- 
ical or more profoundly logical. Now it isa 
great satisfaction to me to find in Dr. Gor- 
don’s own arsenal of logic the ammunition 
which is able to demolish Universalism. Itis 
the logical principle of ‘‘ difference.” The 
locus classicus of this idea in Dr. Gordon’s 
book, The Christ of Today, is on page 112, 
where he says, ‘‘The supreme divinity of 
Jesus Christ is but the sovereign expression 
in human history of the great law of differ- 
ence in identity that runs through the entire 
universe and that has its home in the heart of 
the Godhead.” This principle of difference 
in identity applied to God’s universal interest 
in man ought to split as deeply between sin- 
ners and saints as it does between God the 
Father and God the Son, when applied to the 
Godhead. God’s interest in men universally 
needs the principle of difference or discrim- 
ination in order to be a worthy interest. To 
think that God’s purpose for all men is the 
same is just another illustration of overdoing 
the principle of identity. 

Dr. Gordon made a splendid arraignment of 
the ‘“‘overdone principle of identity in the 
Godhead’’ when he overthrew the logic of 
Unitarianism, but by such reasoning he has 
utterly smashed the logical framework of Uni- 
versalism. 

He cannot establish the doctrine of God’s 
universal interest in humanity without reck- 
oning upon the principle of difference or dis- 
crimination in it. The sovereign expression 
of this discrimination in God’s universal pur- 
pose is the doctrine of the final judgment. 
All minor discrimination between the pecul- 
iar deserts of individual men in the presence 
of God is headed up into that simple diremp- 
tion of the just from the unjust, the sheep 
from the goats, the saved from the unsaved. 
This universal interest of God, so deeply dis- 


criminating as to amount to the eternal ap- . 


proval of some and eternal disapproval of 
others, is just the kind of universal interest 
which the Lord Jesus everywhere announced 
in his references to the great separation. 

And now what about Calvin and Edwards 
and Augustine and all the other orthodox 
theologians who have grappled with this 
majestic problem of theodicy? The three 
mentioned have given the most emphatic 
dogmas of God’s discriminating interest. By 
carrying back the idea of God’s interest into 
the region of his foreordaining purpose, they 
have logically maintained the need of dis- 
erimination in God’s purpose from eternity. 
Thus they have announced the doctrine of 
eternal election predestinating some to salva- 
tion and others to destruction. The great 
offense of this doctrine, to me, is the insult to 
human freedom which is threatened in it. 

But Dr. Gordon’s alternative does not re- 
lieve the situation, for he threatens both hu- 
man freedom and the lozical principle of dif- 
ference. Calvin has preserved the eternal 
contrast of the just and unjust; Dr. Gordon 
surrenders it, and thus the very significance 
of that salvation, to which all men are to be 
compelled, is lost! If there is no eternal 
suffering then there is no thrill of joy at being 
saved from it. Between Calvin, therefore, 
and Dr. Gordon I have to choose the former, 
because he leaves in the idea of salvation, at 
least the meaning of contrast from woe. 

It is true that God’s purpose is so and so, 


but no statement of God’s purpose is a fin- 
ished statement until it reckons upon human 
purpose. Any complete doctrine of God's 
purp se with regard to men must say, ‘‘ The 
choice of man’s free will being such and such 
God’s eternal purpose is so and so.” Even 
the purpose to create man must contain in it 
an accommodation to man’s free will as it is 
foreknown. God’s foreordination is therefore 
always to be interpreted as his consent or his 
accommodation to the free action of man yet 
to be. If this treatment lets the stiffness out 
of foreordination then the idea of foreordina- 
tion must be revamped, for the free will of 
man must not be surrendered. 

Dr. Gordon used a specious and slippery 
idea when he spoke in The Congregationalist 
about human free will being ‘' secondary” 
and “not the determining element in human 
history.’’ It must bs true that God is the ul- 
timate determiner, but any wil) is an ultimate 
determiner by the fact of its being a will. 

Human will is secondary to God’s infinite 
will, but unless it have the power eternally 
to resist God in some sphere of God’s universe 
it is neta will at all but only a make believe 
will. 

Of course we must not be bumptious about 
this doctrine of human freedom, for it is an 
appallingly frail thing when we consider the 
multitude of its limitations, but when we set 
it over against God’s freedom it is, neverthe- 
less, exactly like his in being free! Coercion 
is doomed at a certain point by human free- 
dom. Even God's coercion is reduced to that 
miserable victory of annihilation when it 
wreaks itself upon human will. God’s pur- 
pose of universal favor to men, therefore, 
shuts out coercion and maintains man perpet- 
ually in the exercise of free choice, both for 
and against God. 

Dr. Gordon implies that a continued oppor- 
tunity to struggle in the future life is a great 
boon to those who are unwilling to give them- 
selves to Christ in this life, but I pray and 
hope that God has better things prepared for 
those whom he eternally disapproves. 

Cohasset, Mass. E. Victor BIGELow. 


PULPIT CUCKOOS 


In our issue of June 10 was a comment on 
the mistake of two Congregational ministers 
concerning Whitsuntide. This moves an es- 
teemed correspondent to protest against at- 
tempts to introduce bits of Episcopal liturgy, 
and especially against the fashion of minis- 
ters telling the congregation when they have 
finished reading the Scriptures. He says: 


If any one were soberly to examine the Epis- 
copal liturgy for the purpose of marking the 
relative excellence of its different parts, there 
is hardly anything that would be more likely 
to be pronounced superfluous and useless 
than just this ‘‘ here endeth”’ formula. And 
yet this is just what our Congregational min- 
isters are catching up and rolling as a sweet 
morsel under their tongues. But with a fur- 
ther strange perversity they never copy ex- 
actly, and they do not agree among them- 
selves how they shall convey to their people 
the solemn information that they have con- 
cluded the Scripture reading. One says, 
‘*Here endeth the lesson’; another, ‘‘ Here 
endeth the Scripture lesson”; another, ‘‘ Here 
endeth the reading of the Scripture”; an- 
other, with more regard to brevity than truth, 
‘*Here endeth the Scripture.” They agree 
only in the “ here endeth.’? That solemn end- 
ing ‘‘ eth ’’ seems to be the essential feature of 
the ‘enrichment.’ If the minister should 
say, ‘‘ Here ends,” no doubt everybody would 
smile, and not merely our friends the Episco- 
palian rectors. Cc. M. M, 


PLENTY OF ROOM YET IN THE MINISTRY 

May I offer a somewhat different deduction 
from the figures of the Year-Book, as respects 
ministerial supply, from that of your editorial 
of June 10, First, as respects the relative in- 
crease of churches and ministers, the figures 
for the past sixteen years, from 1881 to 1896 
inclusive, show an increase of 1,901 churches 
to an increase of 1,796 ministers, and during 
the five years closing with 1896 an excess of 
seventy-five churches over the increase of 
ministers. It was the phenomenal increase 
of 300 ministers in 1891 which made the five 
years, quoted in your editorial, show an ex- 
cess of ministerial increase over that of the 
churches. 

Again, respecting the 2,148 churches with a 
membership of less than forty members each, 
it is very extreme, as I read the figures, to 
reckon 900 ministers their sufficient supply. 
We may easily test the demands of these weak 
churches by an appeal to the facts. Take, for 
instance, four typical States, like California, 
Kansas, Iowa and Illinois, where a fair pro- 
portion of these weak churches are located, 
and note the number of such churches which 
were supplied with pastors during 1895, In 
these States were 287 churches having a mem- 
bership of less than forty members. Yet of 
these 287 there were pastors over 220, leaving 
but 67 vacant. And of these 67 it is fair to 
presume that one-third were as capab‘e of 
sustaining a pastor with the missionary aid 
as che other 220. This would give 242 churches 
to be reckoned as ‘‘ capables’”’ over against 
45 “incapables.” Thus, if less than one- 
sixth of the weak churches in these four 
States are ‘‘incapables,” we may reasonably 
apply the same proportion to all. Instead, 
therefore, of but 900 churches demanding pas- 
tors, we have five-sixths of the 2.148, or 1,790 
churches, or, if we suppose that 500 of these 
may double up so that one pastor may serve 
two churches, we still have 1,540 weak 
churches, which, added to the 3,334 stronger, 
give us 4874 pulpits to be supplied by the 
4,278 ministers whom you reckon available 
for service. 

Thus, instead of an over-supply there ap- 
pears an under-supply of almost 600 ministers. 
That the under-supply, while large, is not 
quite so great will appear from a more ac- 
curate view of the Year-Book figures. The 
ministerial list for 1895, which gives our full 
force, after deducting the deceased for the 
year, shows a Congregational ministry of 
5,570. To these may be added as available 
for some service the 336 licertiates, though 
fully 100 of these would still be in the semi- 
naries. But adding 236 such we have a total 
of 5,806. From these, upon the best authority 
I can appeal to, 1,500 should be deducted to 
cover, first, missionaries, second, the other- 
wise employed, and, third, the aged and dis- 
abled. This would leave 4,306 available min- 
isters for the supply of 4,874 pulpits, an 
under-supply of 568, 

There is no doubt that our method of estab- 
lishing’ the pastoral relation creates the con- 
stant appearance of an over-supply of minis- 
ters, but the facts show the reverse both on 
appeal to the figures and on the evidence of 
the two classes of churches which are so 
pushed to secure suitable men that they are 
compelled continually to search for them in 
other communions. For our larger churches 
itis a difficult task to find a man who com- 
bines good pulpit and pastoral ability witha 
fair endowment of spirituality and good sense 
who is not already over some church. Of 
course there are such men who, for good rea- 
sons, are without a charge, but the number of 
able men, and available, are very few. With 
from seventy-five to one hundred names be- 
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fore them, ccmmittees{are still at a loss where 
to select a pastor withgut robbing a sister 
eburch. 

The other churches are the feeble ones of 
our mission field, which can only afford a few 
hundred dollars salary and yet require men 
of the most decided capacity—men of ccm- 
parative youth and men of action more than 
of meditation. Inthe failure of thesechurches 
to find among our available ministers the men 
who can do the work ard live on the possible 
salary, they have been for some years calling 
men in considerable numbers frcm other com- 
munions. In short, there is an over-supply of 
unavsilable material with a great under.sup- 
ply cf the kind which is in immediate demand. 
For any bright, capable man whose heart 
warms to Christ’s work, I would say with 
emphasis, there is no greater demand for such 
any where than today among our churches. 

CHARLES L. MORGAN. 


CONVENTIONS AND ECONOMY 

Would it be true economy? This is the 
question raised by ‘A Christian Endeavorer”’ 
in The Congregationalist of June17. Itis not 
anew query. The Endeavor convention has 
met it many times, both before and after its 
inspiring gatherings. No one doubts the sin- 
cere purpose of the interrogator, but the 
shield has two sides. Large conventions are 
essential to the life of our time. In educa- 
tional, literary, missionary, religious—not to 
say political—circles is this proved. The 
latest forms of church life deal with young 
people. That the great meetings appeal to 
them is readily granted. 

Tke convention is an ecoromic agency 
rather than a lnxury. Results follow such as 
can be secured in no other way. Christian 
vision is broadened, an opportunity is given for 
the comparison of methods. The convention 
is a huge reservoir, drawing from innumer- 
able sources but distributing to multitudes 
far remote. It has immense dynamic power 
in the quickening of spiritual life and in pre- 
paring young people for service. 

*The Endeavor convention forms no small 
factor in the rise of the movement. It is a 
great Christian advertisement in these very 
businesslike days. Butitis more. Develop- 
ment in ability to carry on local work has 
eprung from the irflaence of the Boston and 
Cleveland meetings. Those who have at- 
tended the national gatherings are among the 
best workers in our home sccieties. We live 
in an era of vacaticns. Our life demands it. 
Many young people who formerly spent con- 
siderable money at mountain or beach now 
invest in a Christian Endeavor convention. 
The results are better health, brighter spirits, 
a deepened love for the church, a wider out- 
look upon life and a truer knowledge of obli- 
gation. 

Among the many gains is the awakened 
spirit of giving. Last year the amount con- 
tributed to missions by the Societies of En- 
deavor was $360,000. Our toards wil] not 
suffer from the meeting at San Francisco. 
Those who will attend are not the ones who fail 
to give proportionately. The appeals of the 
conventions always urge larger gifts. Twenty- 
five dollars came from one party in ’96 in 
answer to the speech of Mr. Mills for Arme- 
nia, and the gift was made upon self-denial 
while in Washington. Those who wil! go to 
California are among the first to appreciate 
the need and present opportunity, and will 
respond. Last year thirty-nine candidates 
ceme upon a single platform and offered 
themselves for foreign work. 

“San Francisco, ‘97,’’ will help the far 
West. It will prove a mighty agent for good 
to every department of religious life. It will 
stimulate young people there to large giving. 
The responsibility for deficits in mission treas- 
uries does not belong to the Endeavor Society 
solely. The burden must not be put upon 
them. Every board secretary will testify to 
the help received from this source. The needs 
cf the hcur must be shared by all Christian 
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organizations. And it can hardly be con- 
ceded that ‘‘ every one knows that the great 
majority are going simply for a pleasure trip, 
because they know they can go cheaply.” 
If the writer of the letter has attended pre- 
vious conventions—and no person who had 
not would raise the question, for he would 
have the influence of the past pressing upon 
him—he should recall how faithfully Eudeav- 
orers attended the sessions, regardless of other 
attractions or the weather. 

The influence left behind is always bene- 
ficial. Religious life throughout the country 
receives an impetus. And The Congregation- 
alist is right when it emphasizes the fact that 
such gatherings “ promote sympathy between 
the different sections of the country and fur- 
nish inspiration to better work.” 

WARREN P,. LANDERS. 


THE OHIOAGO ASSOOIATION AND 
DR. BROWN 

Several letters have come to us from those 
who voted with the majority when the Chi- 
cago Asscciation took action receiving Rev. 
C. O. Brown, D. D., into its fellowship. The 
writers in more or less temperate language 
dissent from our editorial position, as ex- 
pressed in our issue of June 17. Inasmuch as 
these communications, to a large extent, trav-* 
erse the same ground, we do not feel bound to 
print them all, but in the interests of fairness 
we are quite ready to print the following let- 
ter from the pastor of the Leavitt Street 
Churcb, Chicago, who doubtless presents what 
many of his brethren who sympathize with 
him would consider a fair and able representa- 
tion of their views. We comment elsewhere 
editorially on the question at issue 





You are evidently more concerned for ec- 
clesiasticism than for righteousness. You say 
that you refrain from expressing any opinion 
concerning the guilt .or innocence of Dr. 
Brown, or concerning the justice or injustice 
of the action of Bay Conference in suspending 
him. That is, you undertake to play Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out. These are the primary, 
fundamental questions and cannot be put 
aside in the discussion, You are as silent as 
the grave respecting the action cf Bay Con- 
ference in suspending a brother who, by a 
regularly constituted council, was acquitted 
and commended to his work with the hope 
and prayer of many years of usefulness. Why 
refase to speak of the justice or injustice of 
Bay Conference, and be so vigorous in your 
speech against Chieago Asscciation? 

Why be silent concerning the guilt or inno- 
cence of Dr. Brown? That is an important 
factor, surely, in this discussion. The main 
point to keep before us and settle is the guilt 
or innocence of Dr. Brown. If we believe 
him guilty we are bound to withhold fellow- 
ship from him. For one, I would never vote 
to receive back into the ministry one who had 
been guilty of the crime his blackmailers 
charged against him. 

But here is the fact: These stories against 
his character were considered by a regularly 
called council. The council met daily for a 
month. After listening to all the testimony 
they acquitted Dr. Brown. Thecouncil is the 
supreme courtinour denomination. By every 
principle of justice—to say nothing of Chris- 
tian charity—we are bound to consider a man 
innocent when the highest court, after patient 
and thorough examination, so declares him. 
Bay Conference had no legal, ecclesiastical or 
moral right to disfellowship a minister on the 
grounds of doubt and suspicion. The most 
despotic government would not so treat one 
of its subjects. Bay Conference violated its 
own printed constitution when it disfellow- 
shiped Dr. Brown without preferring distinct 
charges against him. 

Chicago Association prefers to stand by the 
decision of our supreme court, the council. 
The council declared Dr. Browa innocent of 
the crime charged against him by a quartet of 
disreputable women. Chicago Assoc’ation is 
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bound to consider Dr. Brown innocent until 
Bay Conference, by regular processes, proves 
him guilty. That is what our large majority 
vote—nearly four to one—means. I am safe 
in saying that-the majority of the minority 
believe in Dr. Brown’s innocency. Dr. Wil- 
lard Scott, who spoke for the minority, and 
who, as a member of the committee, had con- 
sidered everything Bay Conference had to 
offer against Dr. Brown, publicly declared to 
the association his belief in Dr. Brown’s in- 
nocency. Not one voice have I yet heard de- 
fend the action of Bay Conference. Ifa vote 
had been taken on these two points in the 
Chicago Association—first, is Dr. Brown in- 
nocent? second, did Bay Conference do wrong 
in disfellowshiping him in the way they did? 
—I am confident that 120 out of the 125 votes 
would have been “ yes.”’ 

In all references to this case The Congrega- 
tionalist has been standing up for ecclesiasti- 
cal usage. I have looked in vain for a single 
sentence concerning the duty of Congrega- 
tionalism to protect and conserve the good 
name ef an honored minister who has been 
the target for cruel slander. I believe in or- 
derly ecclesiastical methods of procedure. 
The Chicago Association did not act disor- 
derly or rashly in the reception of Dr. Brown. 
They appointed a committee to confer with 
Bay Conference. There were five weeks for 
Bay Conference to offer its protest and rea- 
sons. What they sent was carefully consid- 
ered by the committee. A thorough, lengthy 
and exhaustive review and presentation of 
the whole case from the beginning was made 
by the secretary of the committee, Dr. Water- 
man. Chicago Association had a clear un- 
derstanding of all the points in the matter. 
There was no effort or disposition to supprers 
anything. Your correspondent in saying “‘ so 
determined were many that the minority 
should not be heard” is far from fact. The 
minority themselves will testify that every- 
thing was fair and courteous in the discussion 
throughout. Many of those who voted in the 
minority explained their vote, declaring their 
belief in Dr. Brown’s innocence and urged 
delay of reception simply on ecclesiastical 
grounds. Your correspondent would also give 
the impression that the eighty-nine who voted 
were as a rule beardless youths and pastors 
of small churches. It was one of the largest 
and most representative meetings of the asso- 
ciation. If the votes were not counted but 
weighed the proportion of about fcur to one 
would still exist, and it will be found that 
the proportion of gray bairs is fully the same. 

The Congregational churches of the land 
will rest assured that the Chicago Association 
did not act rashly, but went to the root of the 
whole matter, and after a thorough review of 
the action of the First Church of San Fran- 
cisco, the council, Bay Conference and Bay 
Association, they decided by this large major- 
ity to receive into their Christian confidence 
and fellowship a brother whom they believe 
has been greatly wronged. As the leading 
minister cf the Methodist Church of San 
Francigco wrote me a few days ago: ‘I have 
never believed in the criminality of Dr. 
Brown. My opinion is that he was the victim 
of a vile gang of harpies and blackmailers, 
and that his own unwisdom and indiscretion 
made him an easy prey.’’ The vote of the 
Chicago Association is a confirmation of this 
opinion. J. B. S1rcox. 


A PROTEST FROM THE MINORITY 


In view of the action of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation in admitting Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., 
to its membership upon a letter from the Du- 
buque Association of Iowa, it seems due to 
the interests of truth and Congregational 
ussge that the following statement be made 
by those who voted in the minority: 

1. It is the opinion of the minority, inas- 
much as Rev. C. O. Brown is still a member 
of the Bay Conference, under temporary sus- 
pension for alleged cause, and has not been 
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dismissed from that body nor received into 
another in the usual manner prescribad by 
our polity, that his reception into the mem- 
bership of the Chicago Association was irreg- 
ular and so is null and void, and in no way 
affects his previously existing ministerial or 
moral standing in Bay Conference, and that 
the only method of relief for him and for 
the Congregational denomination is a mutual 
council called by the proper parties to con- 
sider that special case alone, according to our 
usage. 

2. The vote in the negative was intended 
to express the opinion that in view of pro- 
tests from the Bay Conference to the Dubuque 
Association against receiving him, on the 
ground that he is under suspension by that 
body, and in view of similar protests ad- 
dressad by the Bay Conference through its 
committee to this association through its com- 
mittee, action by Chicago Association should 
be deferred for the present, on the ground 
that Rev. C. O. Brown is under suspension by 
another body with which we are in fellow- 
ship, and that in the meantime, as Dr. Brown 
feels that Bay Conference in its proceedings 
was irregular and unwarranted in its suspen- 
sion of him, he be recommended to unite in 
calling a mutual council, to convene in Chi- 
cago or vicinity at an early date, to consider 
the ecclesiastical propriety of that conference 
in suspending him in view of the findings of 
the San Francisco council. 

3, For thess reasons the minority feels bound 
to enter its protest against the action of Chi- 
cago Association in receiving Rev. C.O. Brown 
to its membership, in violation, as we believe, 
of our denominational fellowship and usage, 
and to urge again that the usual steps pro- 
vided by our polity for such cases be taken at 
an early date. 

Signed, E. D. Redington, chairman commit- 
tee, Willard Scott, F. A. Noble, E. F. Williams, 
J. F. Loba, H. M. Scott, Q L. Dowd, N. A. 
Prentiss, J. M. Sturtevant, G.S F. Savage, 
J.M. Campbell, Fred Staff, J. U. Stotts, B. M. 
Southgate, J. H. Windsor, J. T. Dale, H. B. 
Hill, L. Q. Jeffries, L. V. Ferris. 





THE STATEMENT OF THE BAY 
OONFSRENOE 
To the special committee appointed by the Chi- 
cago Association to report on the application 
of Rev. Charles O. Brown for membership : 

Dear Brethren: The undersigned, being a 
special committee appointed by the Bay Con- 
ference of Congregational churches to have in 
charge matters pertaining to the ministerial 
standing of Rev. C. O. Brown, wish to present 
to your committee the position and claims of 
Bay Conference touching the question of his 
reception by Chicago Association. 

We take position upon the principle of Con- 
gregational fellowship, and define our ground 
as follows, to wit: 

Every Congregational association or confer- 
ence has the right of every organized body— 
to suspend any one of its members for cause. 
Bay Conference exercised this right in the in- 
stance of Charles O. Brown. The principles 
of Congregationalism require that the action 
of any one Congregational body shall be rec- 
ognized and respected by all co-ordinate and 
fraternal bodies, and that no one body shall 
attempt to annul the action of a co-ordinate 
body until all regular methods have been 
vainly used to right an alleged injustice. 

Bay Conference suspended Charles O. Brown 
because of the existence of certain specified 
accusations, which an ecclesiastical council 
laboring to that end for more than a month 
had failed to remove, but in its finding de- 
clared to be still standing, and which were so 
strongly presented and so widely known and 
credited as to disqualify him unless removed. 

This suspension, thus based on the public 
scandal unrelieved by council, was not sup- 
posed to be final action. In express terms it 
was intended to last only until such time as 
the causes which gave rise to it should be re- 
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moved. The suspended member had the priv- 
ilege of a council, if he desired the question 
as between himself and ths conference to come 
to trial. Bay Conference stood ready at the 
time, and stands ready at any time, to enter 
with him into a full investigation of the whole 
matter before any impartial couacil anywhere 
in the United States. This recourse of the 
suspended member and this willingness on 
the part of Bay Conference to j>in himinan 
attempt to relieve him, by means of council, 
from the causes of his suspension, have been 
repeatedly pointed out to him and to his 
friends, and have been reaffirmed to him 
within two months through his friend, Mr. 
Blanchard of your committee. 

Bay Conference affirms this to be the only 
Congregationally regular and fully determin- 
ative method of procedure in the matter. It 
affirms that its suspended member is still its 
member, since he has not taken this method 
of procedure, and has never been dismissed 
by the conference. It affirms that his telegram 
of withdrawal from the conference, at a time 
when he was under discipline and when the 
body was not in session, was no proper with- 
drawal from that body ; and that his attempted 
reception by the Dubuque Association, with- 
out credentials from the body which holds his 
eredentials in trust, was not warranted by the 
course of Bay Conference, was therefore in 
violation of Congregational polity and fellow- 
ship, and does not act in any degree to annul 
the vote of suspension registered against him, 
to modify the causes of that suspension, to 
sever his connection with Bay Conference, to 
restore him to good standing, or to give the 
Dubuque Association power to accredit him to 
other bodies and to the churches at large. 

Bay Conference is solicitous to make clear 
that it has no desire te act otherwise toward 
Charles O. Brown than according to fullest 
and speediest justice; it does not wish to pro- 
tract the case to his detriment; it has depre- 
cated the delays in the issue between it and 
the Dubuque Association; it has put the ec- 
clesiastical question into the foreground, not 
to postpone unreasonably the personal matter 
of C. O. Brown’s ministerial standing and the 
justice of his treatment here, not to ward off 
complete investigation of its action, brt dis- 
tinctly to avoid seeming to persecute C. O. 
Brown by what might appaar to be hasty 
prosecution of the case, and because Dubuque 
Association’s action has thrust forward a 
fundamental polity question of national di- 
mensions. 

Bay Conference is not bent upon the de- 
struction of an innocent man; its attitude is 
not msant as calling upon other associations 
to leave him in its hands that it may compass 
his ruin. As the several steps in the case 
have been taken profound sympathy for him 
has filled the minds and the speech of those 
who yet were constrained to act as they did. 
Ever since Bay Conference suspended him it 
has been ready for the full investigation of 
the case, upon his appeal, by a mutual coun- 
cil selected wholly beyond the bounds of Bay 
Conference, and composed of the ablest and 
most impartial men of our denomination. 
Bay Conference claims, both that this is the 
only proper course, and that it disposes of the 
charge that the suspended member cannot 
get justice through Bay Conference. Dr. 
Brown, from the day of his suspsnsion, has 
refused to submit his case to this proper and 
impartial procedure, but has sought irregular 
vindication beyond the horizon of the occur- 
rences. 

In view of these facts and Congregational 
principles Bay Conference affirms that the 
action of Dubuque Association, both in ad- 
mitting Charles O. Brown to membership in 
its body and also in granting him a letter to 
the Chicago Association, is void and nuga- 
tory; that Charles O. Brown is not in fact, 
and could not be in right, a member of 
Dabuque Association, inasmuch as he has not 
been dismissed by Bay Conference; that Bay 
Conference, to which he committed his cre- 
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dentials in trust, and which has not relin 
quished the custody of his credentials, is the 
only associational body which has the power 
to issue credentials to him at the present time, 
and therefore that the alleged credentials 
which he offers to Chicago Association from 
Dubuque Association are no credentials. 

Accordingly, Bay Conference wishes to pro- 
test through your committee against the re- 
ception by Chicago Association of Charles O. 
Brown upon credentials which we have thus 
pointed out to you to be invalid and subver- 
sive of Congregational fellowship and polity, 
and to assure the Chicago Association that 
Bay Conference must continue refusing to 
recogniz3 Charles O. Brown as a member of 
any other body until the issue between him 
and itself shall be rightly adjudicated. 

GrorGce Mooar, 
Seymour W. Connon, 
W. W. Scupper, Jr., 
G. B. Hatcua. 

(J. A, Cruzan absent from the city in south- 
ern California.) 

Sin Francisco, Cal., May 19. 


OBERLIN’S ANNIVERSARY 

The baccalaureate at Oberlin was preached 
by Prof. C. H. Churchill and was an appro- 
priate close to his thirty-nine years of faithful 
service. The missionary address by Dr. Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward of the Independent was one 
of his ablest efforts. The Commencement 
address by Rev. N. D. Hillis, D.D., of Chi- 
cago, on Ruskin’s Message to the Twentieth 
Century, was enjoyed by an audience that 
filled the old First Church, after which Prof. 
A. A. Wright, chairman of the faculty, pre- 
sented diplomas to 120 graduates. 

The chief interest was found in the action 
of the trustees. The selection of Pres. Wil- 
liam F. Slocum of Colorado College to follow 
in the footsteps of ex-Presidents Finney, 
Fairchild and Ballantine is heartily approved 
by faculty, students and alumni. D:. Slo- 
cum’s work in Colorado in behalf of Christian 
education has commended him most satisfac- 
torily and he will have a warm welcome. 
He has not yet indicated his acceptance of 
the position. 

Prof. H. C. King takes up the work in the- 
ology which increasing years compel ex-Pres- 
ident Fairchild to lay aside. Professor King 
has already shown in the chair of philosophy 
and in his training class for Christian work- 
ers his peculiar fitness for this work. 

Other appointments are: Dr. C. E. St. John, 
a graduate of Harvard and a student in Ber- 
lin, to the chair of physics, Dr. S. F. Mac- 
Lennan of Toronto University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to the chair of psychology 
and pedagogy, and Herbert L. Jones, now 
instructor in Harvard, to the chair of botany. 

As Oe Ms 





Three fatal heresies are abroad today: (1) 
Man’s chief end is avoidance of pain and dis- 
comfort, in one word, happiness, and God is 
somehow bound to surfeit man with this. 
And this is the chief end of a mollusk. (2) 
Man’s chief end is material prosperity and 
social position. (3) Man’s chief end is intel- 
lect, knowledge. Each of these three ends, 
while good in a subordinate place, will surely 
ruin man if made his chief end. For they 
leave out of account conformity to environ- 
ment.—J. M. Tyler. 





Oar whole ethical system must be under- 
mined, perverted, poisoned if we cannot learn 
to put the relations of man to the lower ani- 
mals ona healthy, scientific, social and reli- 
gious basis. To me human nature is unintel- 
ligible apart from a right conception of animal 
nature in the same; human duty involves and 
includes duty towards the animal kingdom, 
of which we are only a part; and religion, as I 
understand it, implies religious reverence and 
a sense of religious sympathy with the vast 
animal world.—Frederic Harrison. 


‘ 
1 
; 
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Reception to Dr. and Mrs. Clark 

The enthusiasm which marks the Boston 
Christian Endeavor Union was manifest at 
People’s Temple Wednesday night of last 
week, when a reception and welcome were 
extended to Rev. Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Clark, 
just back from a tour of the C. E. Societies of 
the world. Coming, as it did, so near the 
time for starting for the ’97 convention at San 
Francisco, it was like a big family gathering, 
so cordial were the greetings to the returned 
travelers. 

After a service of song, Pres. J. A. Floyd of 
the Boston Union presented Mr. Samuel B. 
Capen as the chairman. He referred to the 
diminution in contributions to missions, while 
some pastimes which cost money seem to go 
right on regardless of the hard times. Gov- 
ernor Wolcott sent a representative in the 
person of Speaker Bates of the Massachusetts 
House. Rey. A. S. Gumbart delivered the 
formal address of welcome. Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark told of the spirit of Christian brother- 
liness which they found in the C. E. organiza- 
tions of all lands. 


The Booths and Their Prison Work 

Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth 
spent Sanday in Boston. In the morning 
they conducted a service in Charlestown 
Prison, in the afternoon they spoke in Tre- 
mont Temple and then went to North Cam- 
bridge for an evening meeting. At Tremont 
Temple Mrs. Booth’s address on Our Prison- 
ers attracted a large and sympathetic audi- 
ence—sympathetic, when the meeting was 
over, in the genuinely practical way of pecu- 
niary generosity. It was a long address, but 
no one realized it. As she began to speak a 
bar of sunlight rested at her feet, and before 
she had finished the light stole up the blue 
uniform and fell at last upon her face. 
** Saints in prison,’ she called her converts; 
‘a prison-bird by choice and for life,’’ she 
called herself. Let them put her picture in 
the rogues’ gallery if that would teach any- 
body what she had chosen to do and where 
she had chosen to work. One thing, how- 
ever, she objected to, and that was the cruelty 
which brands her rescued “ boys’’ as ez con- 
victs—a heartless, merciless, Christless word, 
she said. Let the law take its course, let the 
offender suffer the consequences of his crime, 
but in the name of God’s pity don’t brand the 
man for life! 

The impression left was neither that of Mrs. 
Booth’s eloquence, nor the practical spirit of 
her work, though her methods are surprisingly 
free from sentimentality, nor the hopefulress 
of her enthusiasm, though she has named the 
Volunteers’ prisoners’ rescue home ‘“ Hope 
Hall,” but the chief impression was of the lim- 
itless joy of her self-sacrifice. ‘ Don’t praise 
me, don’t pity me,”’ she said. ‘‘ I’m not mak- 
ing any sacrifice at all. I don’t know the 
meaning of the word!” 


A Whittier Pilgrimage 

Over 700 people went from Boston last 
Saturday morning on the pilgrimage con- 
ducted by the Old South Historical Society 
to Haverhill and Amesbury. They visited 
Whittier’s birthplace, the Snow Bound home- 
stead near Haverhill, wandered about the 
pleasant garden at Amesbury and saw the 
poet’s study just as he left it. They also met 
members of the Elizabeth H. Whittier Club 
of Amesbury, which has secured an option for 
the purchase of the property from the poet’s 
niece and hopes to preserve it. 

The Quaker meeting house of Haverhill 
was also visited. Powow Hill was climbed, 
acd a delightful sail up the river for ten miles 
carried the pilgrims past the scenes of The 
Countess, Mabel Martin and many other of 
the historical and legendary writings of the 
New Englund poet. It was a leisurely pil- 
grimage, giving time for interesting talks 
from Samuel T. Pickard, the biographer of 
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Whittier, Edwin D. Mead, Alfred A. Ordway, 
president of the Whittier Club of Haverhill, 
and others. It was a party which any one 
could join by buying a ticket at the Union 
Station. There were individuals who seemed 
to be acquainted with no one, people who 
went from the heart of Boston and from as far 
away as Chicago. There were literary clubs, 
a Chelsea Sunday school (Mr. Jefferson’s), 
classes from several day schools, who had 
been “ studying up” for the past month, and 
among well-known literary and professional 
people there were J. T. Trowbridge, Profes- 
sors Mitchell and Bowne of Boston University 
and Moses Merrill, master of the Boston Latin 
School. This is the second formal pilgrimage 
which has been taken under the auspices of 
Mr. Mead and his coadjutors. Last year the 
objective point was Rutland. The success 
thus far insures future expeditions of the 
same character. 


To Take an Important Post 

The dismissal last week of Rev. G. A. Jack- 
son from the pastorate at Swampscott, whose 
duties he has discharged so conscientiously 
for nearly twenty years, releases him for.a 
special work for which he possesses excep- 
tional qualifications. He succeeds Dr. Luther 
Farnham as librarian of the General Theolog- 
ical Library at 53 Mt. Vernon Street. Its 
work, for which it has ample equipment, is 
one of large importance. Contrary to what 
is commonly supposed, in these days of pub- 
lic libraries, ministers as a rule are not well 
provided with books for their special needs. 
Public libraries will not buy them and they 
are often too costly for the average pastor. 
This library, which belongs alike to all de- 
nominations, is prepared to meet this want. 
Many new books are to be added this sum- 
mer under the direction of the scholarly men 
who compose the book purchasing committee. 
Among these are Professor Hincks of Ando- 
ver Seminary and Rev. Dr. Wellman. Mr. 
Jackson hopesto make the work of the library 
known at all the Ministers’ Meetings when 
they convene after the vacation. The council 
which dismissed him put on record its appre- 
ciation of his ‘‘ high character, scholarship, 
self-sacrifice and efficiency.”’ 


A Veteran Evangelist 

Major D. W. Whittle is in Boston again, 
conducting a series of noon meetings at the 
Bromfield Street Church. He speaks daily 
upon evangelistic themes, and goes into 
chorches as opportunity offers to gather even- 
ing audiences interested in Mr. Moody’s col- 
portage work among prisoners. Last Sunday 
he supplied Park Street Church morning and 
evening. 

He has lately returned from a nine months’ 
campaign in Scotland, his fifth journey abroad, 
and his usual recourse when election year 
comes round. When we Americans are busy 
choosing our President Msjor Whittle goes 
abroad where he can work unmolested. This 
time, he tells us, he was received in Scotland 
with more than uzual cordiality, and every- 
where he found a hearty, kindly, even enthu- 
siastic, interest in America and its ill-fated 
arbitration project. He scouts the idea that 
political interests were the actuating motives 
of its British advocates. Major Whittle was 
at work in Glasgow among the very poor, 
making the famous Wynd Church his head- 
quarters. He spent eight weeks in Edin. 
burgh, where he preached in the Free Assem- 
bly Hall and also in Colton Prison. He is 
enthusiastic over his work among the crim- 
inal class, acd while he admits that many of 
our convicts are irresponsible unfortunates, 
defective mentally as well as morally, he 
insists that splendid results have followed 
his work and Mr. Moody’s behind prison bars. 
To Study Out-of-Door Life 

Mr. Grabau, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who conducted the interesting 
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free excursions out of Boston this spring to 
study New England shore life, will open a 
summer class in zcélogy at the laboratory of 
the Natural History Museum. This class, 
which will have special reference to the needs 
of teachers, will meet Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday afternoons, from two till four, 
beginning July 7. Application for admission 
should be made to Alpheus Hyatt, curator of 
the museum. 


Old Mail Systems Passing Away 

Important changes are just being inaugu- 
rated in the Boston mail system, which already 
has a reputation as one of the best in the 
country. The northeastern suburbs are now 
included in the street car service. Months 
of patient study have produced a time sched- 
ule which brings the whole city and suburban 
system of collections and deliveries to a point 
of perfection. 

Besides, this week the boxes have arrived 
to make a beginning at Brighton in the house- 
to-house collections. The suburbanite Bos- 
tonian need no longer be charged with letters 
which he will forget to mail intown. When 
he stops at home he need no longer ran to the 
distant post office to catch the mail going by 
the steam cars at rare intervals, nor need he 
wait in the same local post office for equally 
rare deliveries. He may buy for himself a 
box which shall be fixed beside his own front 
door, from which his letters shall be collected 
and promptly deposited in the large white 
box at the nearest important crossroads. 
From that the familiar white car will take 
them, sort them and dispatch them to their 
destinations, while whizzing along on the 
trolley with right of way over all passenger 
cars. 

Letters which used to be three and four hours 
going from one suburban town to the next 
will now, if on the same circuit, be delivered 
in about fifteen minutes. If on another cir- 
cuit they will be transferred without goirg 
into Boston. The new system will afford the 
suburbs several more mails a day than for- 
merly and a delivery two hours later at night. 

The department at Washington has granted 
$4,184 for this improvement, which is much 
more important than the general public can 
easily appreciate. As for the pneumatic tube, 
it is said that a line will be in cperation this 
summer between the Union Station and the 
post office. 


An Idea for Pastor Seekers 
A church within easy reach of Boston has 
prepared a printed form of application for 
ministers aspiring to its vacant pastorate. It 
reads somewhat like the blank to be filled in 
applying for a passport, but it calls also for 
a description of the candidate’s present con- 
gregation with a list of references, including 
church members and hearers not yet brought 
into the fold. We suggest that a still more 
accurate horoscope of the minister’s success 
in the field he seeks might be gained by get- 
ting his photograph, a lock of his hair, a speci- 
men prayer and sermon. 
<=> 








Prodigal expenditures in luxuries on the 
part of the rich are like relief works set on 
foot for the starving in times of famine. 
They help to tide the poor man over a crisis. 
But otherwise all money wasted, that is, not 
invested so as to provide for future produc- 
tion, is plainly an injury to the poor man. 
The more money I spend on champagne and 
silks the less I have for the employment of 
labor hereafter.—Editor, New York Evening 
Post. 





Christian men are not to wait till all 
mankind hears the call of justice. Except 
their righteousness exceed the best righteous- 
ness to be found outside of the Christian com- 
munity, they have no right to their title 
—R-v. Walter Rauschenbusch. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


SPECIAL meeting of the Congregational Education 
Society, July 8, 1897, at 2 P.M. in Pilgrim Hall, Congre- 
gational House, Boston, to consider and act upon an 
amendment to Article 5 of the constitution, authorizing 
the president and directors to make conveyance of an 
real estate owned by the society, and to transact suc 
other business as may be legally brought before it. 

Il. A. HAMILTON, 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman,Treasurer, 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Ne. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missi0Ns, Room | and 2, Con- 
Gieettional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

8 Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOcIETY (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred studevts for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congre- 

tional House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

1. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for foment | work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field heres gt E. Lawrence Barnard, Treae- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its re invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev_N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the *“ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
=" States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
mp supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover S8t., Boston. 
Open day ard evening. jlors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, 11 A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
= Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 


te B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
ae gy House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 
8. Nickerson, chaplain, 


—_ ne etc., to Capt. S. 

‘Hanover it. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 

queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 

of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
ses of said society.” v. Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

What boys’ club can present a more attract- 
ive and inspiring plan of work than that re- 
ported from the westernmost po‘nt of Like 
Superior? Such efforts ought to develop the 
members into man great and good enough to 
become subjects of study in the boys’ clubs of 
the future. 

The fraternal relations between the churches 
ofjnorthern Minnesota and North Dakota, ir- 
respective of State lines, are highly creditable 
to them and constitute a fresh evidence that 
the most unifying element in our country to- 
day is the Christian religion. 

We like the way a California correspondent 
speaks of the co-operative work of pastor and 
people. Too often, though of course this is 
unintentional, the part borne by the leader is 
magnified at the expense of the members. 

We commend to other churches in agricul- 
tural’regions the plan of the onein M:nn-sota, 
which, with one mighty, united effort, inau- 
gurated the enterprise which promises to slay 
the dragon of debt in a single season. 

An Ohio town, just celebrating fourscore 
and ten years of existence, owes much doubt- 
less to the influences of the church whose 
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organization was almost contemporaneous 
with the beginning of the town. 

There are few centers of wider redemptive 
influence than churches maintained for sail- 
ors, and rarely do we find one whose work is 
more faithful or fruitful than that which 
guards the Golden Gate. 

Congregational clubs which take note of the 
effect upon the attendance of a certain New 
Hampshire club’s latest program will perhaps 
be inclined to plan a similar gathering. 

A change indeed has taken place in a New 
York community, which seems to have been 
thoroughly made over by the zeal of Christian 
workers. 

It is gratifying to see that even on the Paci- 
fic Slope the brave defense of Bunker Hill is 
recalled as an incentive to modern patriotism. 

It is quite right for a minister to go to the 
circus on Sunday when his purpose is such as 
a Michigan preacher had on a recent occasion. 

More is heard of men’s clubs in the church 
than of women’s clubs, but a New Hampshire 
church will try the latter. 


Of Special Note 

Extension of work in northern Minnesota 
and North Dakota. 

Departures from various localities for the 
Pacific slope. 

Good reasons for rejoicing by a New Jersey 
church. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION 


At Ebensburg, beautiful for situation, on 
the top of the Alleghanies, amid the majestic 
natural beauty and with the enthusiasm of 
the church just celebrating its 100th’anniver- 
sary, the State Association met, June 22-24, 
for its eleventh session. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. H. M. Bowden on The Es- 
sential Faith and Principles of Individual 
Freedom, followed by the communion service. 
Rev. R R. Davies was elected moderator. 

Rev. R.S Jones, D. D., read an interesting 
and valuable paper on The Congregationalism 
of Pennsylvania in the Early Years of this 
Century. Rev. J. 8. Upton read a paper on 
The Place of Congregationalism in the His 
tory of the World and Its Essential Force in 
Relation to Christianity. The writer showed 
that the primitive churches adapted them- 
selves largely to local needs and influences, 
and that the place of Congregationalism in 
the history of the world is the formal develop- 
ment of the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion, that is, fellowship and free- 
dom in Jesus Christ. Congregationalism 
demonstrates the feasibility of a future con- 
federation of all the evangelical churches and 
denominations of Christendom, for universal 
fellowship aud universal mutual helpfulness. 
Rev. R. R. Davies read a paper on The Rela- 
tions of God to the History of Humanity. It 
set forth the different philosophical concep- 
tions of God and the falsity of these philoso- 
phies as seen in the phenomena of the uni- 
verse—man and history. The Biblical con- 
ception of God’s relation to humanity was 
then presented under the points of creative 
relation, determining factors, redemptive re- 
lation. The paper was the production of a 
master in philosophy and modern theology. 

During one of the afternoon sessions rem- 
iniscences of the Congregational church of 
Ebensburg were given by former pastors, 
Rev. Messrs. T. R. Jones, George Hill and 
R. S. Jones. The benevolent societies were 
ably represented by Dr. Beard forthe A.M. A., 
Dr. Cobb for the C. C. B. S., Dr. Dancan for 
the C. 8.8. and P. 8., Dr. Hamilton for the 
Education Society, Dr. Daniels for foreign 
missions and the irrepressible Puddefoot for 
home missions. The Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union also held an interesting ses- 
sion, Dr. T. W. Jones, superintendent for 
Pennsylvania, giving an inspiring address. 
The registrar of the State reported a member- 
ship of 11,810, a net increase of 331, and a net 
increase in Sunday school of 101. The home 
expenditures were reported as $93,234, an in- 
crease of $4,101. It was pleasant also to 
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learn that our benevolences have steadily in- 
creased. One year ago an increase was re- 
ported of $690 over the previous year; this 
year an increase of $1,224 is reported over 
last year. T. B. 








A PENNSYLVANIA CENTENNIAL 

The Ebensburg church celebrated its cen- 
tennial anniversary June 20, with special serv- 
ices of enthusiasm and deep interest. Per- 
sons born and trained in the town, but now 
removed, returned to join the gladness of the 
day. The church was organized with twenty- 
four members, all of whom were recent com- 
ers from Wales. Rev. Rees Lloyd was the 
first pastor, remaining here twenty-one years. 
Rev. BR, 8. Jones is the present pastor. All but 
three of the eight or ten pastors were born in 
Wales. 

As part of the exercises a preliminary prayer 
and experience meeting was held with ad- 
dresses by many of the old members. The 
Sunday services included the centennial ser- 
mon by the pastor, an address from Rey. 
T. W. Jones, D.D., now superintendent of 
home missions, an afternoon sermon of great 
eloquence in the Welsh language by Rev. 
D. T. Davis, which was richly enjoyed by the 
Welsh people. Another sermon in English 
by a former pastor, Rev. George Hill, was de- 
livered with much power. In the evening 
another former pastor, Rev. T. R. Jones, 
preached. 

The first meeting house, erected in 1797 and 
built of logs, was one story in hight and about 
twenty feet square. The second house was 
erected in 1804, somewhat larger than the 
former. The third, built in 1832, was a two- 
storied, brick building with two doors in the 
center. The men entered and sat on the 
right, the women on the left. The fourth 
building dates from 1869, a substantial brick 
building, one of the finest in the county at 
the time of its erection. The present edifice 
is the same remodeled at an expense of $6,187, 
all paid for. The windows are all memorials, 
and the interior is lighted by electricity. In 
1886 the church by unanimous vote decided 
that all the services be in English. Thus 
ably manned and well furnished it enters 
upon the early years of its second century in 
peace and presperity. B. 


COURTESY BETWEEN ASSOCIATIONS 


At the October meeting of the Fairfield (Ct.) As- 
sociation of Congregational Ministers an applica- 
tion for membership was received from Rev. C. M. 
Arthur of Weston. At that time he presented the 
records of his ordaining council for credentials and 
gave the impression that he had had no associa- 
tional relations. Since that time it has been learned 
that he had been a member of Elkhorn Association 
and also of Olivet (Mich.) Association, and that in 
1893-4 he had been placed on trial by the latter body 
and that fellowship had been withdrawn from him. 
These facts becoming known, a specia! meeting of 
Fairfield Association was called for June 22 at South 
Norwalk, Ct., to consider the case. The following 
resolution was adopted: 

That in consideration of the fact that at the meet- 
ing of the association in October, 1896, Rev. C. M. 
Arthur was elected a member of this association 
when it was not then known, as it has since been 
learned, that he was dismissed without credentials 
from the Olivet (Mich.) Association, and has not 
since been reinstated, we declare such election null 
and void. In taking this action we distinctly dis- 
avow any intent to pass judgment upon Mr. Ar- 
thur’s character or past conduct, but our action is 
determined by our sense of obligation of fellowship 
with the Olivet Association. 





CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

MeE.—Franklin Conference met at Farmington 
Falls in the elegant Blake Memorial Church. The 
sermon was by Rev. J. R. Wilson. Topics were: 
True Spirituality, The Church Prayer Meeting, Sys- 
tematic Benevo'ence, and The True Evidences of a 
Church’s Prosperity. Rev.G.H. Gutterson gavea 
stirring address on A. M. A. work. 

Union Conference held its annual meeting at 
Waterford, June 9,10. Sermons were preached by 
Rev. Messrs. D. E. Coburn and £. J. Converse. 
There was a large representation, 13 churches send- 
ing delegates and making cheering reports. Sec. 
C. H. Daniels spoke in bebalf of the A. B.C. F. M. 
Rev. C. P. Cleaves reported Bangor Seminary mat- 
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ters. Topics: The Work of the Church, What Should 
the Preacher Preach? Self-sacrifice—the Spirit; of 
Service. 

N. Y.—The Essex Association met at Moriah’ 
The sermon was by Rev. Henry Lewis. Topics were: 
Sunday School Work, The Y. P. S.C. E., Home Mis- 
sions. An afternoon was given to the woman’s 
foreign and home missionary societies. The re- 
ports from the churches were encouraging. 

MINN.—The Northern Pacific Conference met at 
Moorhead, June 15-17. Reports from churches, es- 
pecially those in the country, showed gratifying 
gains. Three new ones have been organized, two 
new Sunday schools, two buildings erected, one 
debt has been paid, two churches begin to contrib- 
ute to all six Congregational societies, and two or- 
ganize a missionary society among the women. 
Rev. H. P. Fisher preached the sermon. The prin- 
cipal topics discussed were: Inspiration in Christian 
Work, Business Methods in Church Administra- 
tion, Men and Missionary Work, The Pastor’s Place 
in the Community, The Function of the Christian 
College. The conference gave special attention to 
the missionary opening in northern Minnesota. A 
visit was also paid Fargo College, N. D., at its Com- 
mencement. Letters of dismission were granted to 
several churches in the northeastern part of the 
State for the purpose of forming a new conference 
with Duluth as a center. This will be known as 
Duluth Conference, and will probably take in all 
churches east of Brainerd, possibly including the 
two Brainerd churches. The formation of several 
new churehes in this region not associated in con- 
ference and the development of work on the Iron 
Range have made this step necessary. 

Central Conference met at Alexandria, June 
22-24. Topics discussed were: Is Christian So- 
ciology Scriptural? Church Adaptability, Young 
People and Church Loyalty, The Relation of Our 
Churches to Revivals, Congregational Limits of 
Theology, The New Outlook on Life and The Force 
and the Field, ia which the work of the various 
benevolent societies was presented. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. G. E. Smith and was followed 
by the cummunion service. The attendance was 
good. The free parliament hour brought out con- 
siderable discussion. Reports from churches indi- 
cated gratifying progress. Most of them are now 
supplied with pastors. 

N. D.—Grand Forks Conference, which met at 
Crary, June 9, and several other conferences in 
North Dakota and northern Minnesota have peti- 
tioned the H. M. 8. to appoint Rev. L. J. Pedersen 
as a general missionary among the Scandinavians 
because of the large number of promising openings 
among them. Never before has there been such a 
call from that people. It seems to be the opportu- 
nity of a generation. 


CLUBS 


Mass.—At the last meeting of the North Bristol 
Club Rev. C. H. Beale of Roxbury gave the address 
on The Method of Progress. 


N. H.—The Ashuelot Club celebrated June 17 asa 
field day, with an outing at Wheelock Park, Keene, 
with a much larger attendance than ever before. 
A platform was erected between twolarge trees, witb 
a banner for a background, and directly in front, on 
each side, respectively, the “ pine-tree banner” of 
Pregcott and the flag of England were displayed, 
symbolic of the old-time fight. Rev. G.I. Bard, the 
president, gave a felicitous address of welcome, 
after which dinner was served under the fragrant 
pines. The principal address was given by Rev. W. 
G. Puddefoot, D.D., on the topic When I Was 
Young. He added much to the profit and enjoy- 
ment of bis audience. A pleasant feature of the 
oceasion was the rendering of several patriotic 
hymns by a male quartet. The election of several 
to membership, with an assurance of others to come, 
was a new witness of the flourishing condition of 
the club. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 28.) 

NEWTON.— Auburndale. Sunday evening, June 
20, Rev. F. E, Clark, D. D., gave some account of his 
work during his absence of nearly a year. The fol- 
lowing evening a meeting of welcome to himself 
and Mrs. Clark was held under the auspices of the 
Newton C. E. Union and brief addresses of welcome 
were given by four of the city pastors and by two 
representatives of C. E. Societies. Dr.Clark showed 
an interesting missionary relic, William Carey’s 
shoemaker’s hammer, given for a gavel to be used 
at the San Francisco Convention.—High/ands. 
This youngest of the Newton churches observed its 
25th anniversary June 24th. A social gathering was 
followed by the exercises in the auditorium. The 
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historical address was by Hon. J. F.C. Hyde. The 
first pastor, Rev. 8S. H. Dana of Quincy, Ill., sent a 
message; Rev. G. G. Phipps, pastor fer nearly 15 
years, spoke and furnished an original hymn, and 
there were brief addresses by Rev Lawrence Phelps, 
Rev. E. M. Noyes, the pastor of the First Church, 
from which this was a colony and three of the New- 
ton pastors present at the formation of the church, 
Rev. Messrs. D. L. Furber, D.D, H. J. Patrick, 
D.D., and Calvin Cutler, each of whom is now pas- 
tor emeritus of the church of which he was then 
pastor. 

WEYMOUTH AND BRAINTREE.— (Union. The meet- 
ing house caught fire on the roof, June 19, from the 
spark of a passing locomotive, and was burned to 
the ground in less than two hours. The loss is esti- 
mated at over $25,000. 

PLymovutTH.—Church of the Pilgrimage. The pas- 
tor, Rev. E. W. Shurtleff, started Monday for San 
Francisco, where he will deliver a poem at the In- 
ternational Convention of Christian Endeavor, his 
topic beinz, The Army of Daybreak. The pulpit 
will be occupied next Sunday by Rev. T. D. McLean, 
and on the two following Sundays by Rev. Smith 
Baker, D. D. 

GEORGETOWN.—Memorial. The 100th installation 
of Rev. Isaac Braman was observed on the anniver- 
sary date. He was connected with the pastoral 
office for over 60 years previous to his death. On 
the wall of the meeting house, near the pulpit, a 
tablet notes some important facts of his ministry. 


BEVERLY.—Dane Street has issued a comprehen- 
sive history and manual which is more fully illus- 
trated than the usual run of such pamphlets. In 
all nearly 20 cuts present the likenesses of the eight 
pastors and show exterior and inside views of early 
and later buildings. The historical and descriptive 
matter must also be of particular interest to those 
who have been associated with the church. The 
usual lists of members and forms for special serv- 
ices are included. Rev.J.F. Van Hornis the pastor. 


NEw BEpDFoRD —North. Since Rev. J. A. MacColl 
resigned as pastor decided action has been taken 
by the church to secure a reconsideration by him. 
At a special meeting of the church it was voted by 
a large majority to ask bim to withdraw his resigna- 
tion and he has consented. 


WOoORCESTER.— Piedmont. Last Sunday Dr. Elijah 
Horr preached his farewell] sermon. The church 
continued his salary for six months. In dismissing 
him the council voiced the universal sentiment of 
regret in losing a pastor so able, sympathetic and 
interested in every public good. He has removed 
with his family to their summer home at Thousand 
Island Park, N. Y., and in the autumn will make 
his home at Brookline. Dr. Mix will supply the 
pulpit the first Sunday in July and Rev. C. 8. Sar- 
gent of St. Louis the second. Dr. Withrow of Chi- 
cago will preach the first two Sundays in August. 
— Old South. The congregation will unite with 
the Main Street Baptists through August. Rev. 
W.0.Conrad of Fitchburg will preach Aug. 1 and 
Rey. F. E. Ramsdell of Cambridge Aug. 8. The re- 
maining services will be in the Baptist church. Dr. 
A. Z. Conrad preaches in the Puritan Church, N.Y., 
July 18.— Pilgrim. Dr. Alexander Lewis will spend 
the month of August in the West. The pulpit will 
be supplied four Sundays by Dr. Mix and the fifth 
by Dr. N. H. Whittlesey of New Haven.—Hope. 
Last week the church gave a reception to all chil- 
dren baptized in the church and their mothers. 
The C. E. Society has a two cents a week club for 
foreign missions of 61 me nbers, and is supporting a 
native worker in China and expects soon to have 
one in India. 

SPRINGFIELD.—South observed the 50th anniver- 
sary of the installation of Rev. S. G. Buckingham, 
D.D., with special exercises at the morning and 
vesper services. Dr. P. S. Moxom, the pastor, 
preached at the former service, paying special trib- 
ute to the former pastor. At the second service 
Dr. Buckingham, though 85 years old, made a brief 
address. A written testimony of appreciation and 
affection was read to the aged minister, which af- 
fected him deeply. 

Maine 

MILFORD celebrated Children’s Day with appro- 
priate services June 13. The auditorium was deco- 
rated tastefully with wild and cultivated flowers, 
and in the evening a special musical service was 
held, consisting of solos and choruses by the chil- 
dren with an orchestral accompaniment. The Sun- 
day school has nearly doubled its membersbip in 
the last two years. The school has been self-sup- 
porting during the past year. Rev. A.8. Freese is 
pastor. 


MusconGus ISLAND.—The Bethel Brauch, organ- 
ized by Captain Allen, has been increased by four 
members. There is an excellent outlook in reli- 
gious and educational lines The Sunday school 
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and church services are well sustained, and an ex- 
cellent teacher has been secured for the free 
school. 

DvuRHAM.—Misses Washburn and Burdette after 
work here organized a C. E. Society which is active 
and keeps interest alive. These workers algo spent 
a week each at N. Gorham and N. Windham, where 
they had previous!y labored and found a hopeful 
condition. 

LITTLE DEER ISLE dedicates its building free of 
debt about July 12. Money is still needed for fur- 
nishings for the pulpit and vestry. Rev. Charles 
Whittier spent half of May at Cranberry Isles, 
where a pastor is much needed to take up Rev. 
C. E, Harwood’s work. 

GoRHAM.—The work on the new chapel will soon 
be begun, the contract having been awarded. Rev. 
G. W. Reynolds, the pastor, bas given several inter- 
esting lectures on Greece. 

Fort Fairfield votes its pastor, Rev. G. B. Hes- 
cock, a three months’ vacation, and requests him to 
withdraw his resignation. 


New Hampshire 


HAVERHILL,—A young woman’s club has recently 
been formed with a view to assisting the pastor at 
the Sunday evening service by furnishing special 
music, the pastor giving a series of sermons spe- 
cially adapted to young women. This is a result of 
the experiment Jast season of a young men’s club 
organized for a like purpose and a series of ser- 
mons to young men, 

DUBLIN is sorry to lose the ministration of Rev. 
E. B. Burrows, who has ably supplied here for seven 
months, but now g%es to Penacook. Important ac- 
cessions to the membership have inspired new cour- 
age. Mr. W. A. Whitcomb of Hartford Seminary 
has been engaged for a summer supply with a view 
to ultimate settlement. 

WOLFEBORO.—The pastorate, which has been, va- 
cant for the last ten months, is soon to be filled by 
Rev. E. L. Warren of Westerly, R. I., who proposes 
to begin labor in July. The field includes a flourish- 
ing academy, and it is hoped with the coming of 
the new pastor the church will enter on a cafeer of 
ixcreased usefulness. 

BERLIN MILLS reports a hopeful condition. Rev. 
J. B. Carruthers has just entered upon his fifth 
year of work. Services are wellattended. Eleven 
new members were welcomed recently. 


Vermont 


HARDWICK —The pastor, Rev. F. F. Lewis, started 
for California, June 28, in charge of the Vermont 
excursion to the C. E, Convention. 

Rev. G. N. Kellogg of Morrisville was seriously 
injured last week bya fall from his bicycle.——Rev. 
Messrs. W. C. Clark, Keeler’s Bay, Benjamin Swift, 
Orwell, F. M. Wiswal!, Patney, will take vacations 
in San Francisco. 


Connecticut 


NoRWALK.—First. The women tendered a fare- 
well receptionto Dr. and Mrs. T. K. Noble, June 20, 
on the eve of their departure for a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion in San Francisco. Fully 300 persons were pres- 
ent to bid farewell to the old parsonage and to the 
pastor and his wife. On their return from San 
Francisco they will occupy the elegant residence on 
the Green bequeathed to the church by the late Mr. 
and Mrs. G. R. Cowles. Drs. A. F. Beard and D. M. 
Seward, who make this church their home, will sup- 
ply the pulpit during the pastor’s absence. 

WEst WoopsTock.—A large audience, including 
several former pastors, was present at the 150th 
anniversary of the church, June 24, .The program 
included a historical paper by G. C. Williams, a 
descendant of Rev. Stephen Williams, the first pas- 
tor, covering the first half-century of its existence. 
Rev. F. E Rand, the pastor, followed with a review 
of its history from 1797 to the present day. Deacon 
Ezra Hammond, 91 years old, and others gave rem- 
iniscences of former days. 

CANAAN.—Pilgrim. The pastorate of Rev. S. A. 
Burnaty, which began April 1, opens propitiously. 
The morning service is well attended and a Sunday 
evening service, which has not heretofore been held, 
began June 13 with a children’s concert, the house 
being filled. The church is a young organization 
but owns a pretty edifice and parsonage free from 
debt. The parsonage was comp/eted last fall and is 
now occupied for tke first time. 

HARTFORD.—Pearl Street. The society has sold 
its property, including land and edifice, to the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company for $125,- 
000, but will retain possession of the present struc- 
ture until July 1, 1898. A lot will be purchased on 
the hill and a new edifice erected. The organ and 
pulpit were not included in the sale, and will be re- 
moved. Rey. Dr. W. D. Love is pastor, 
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West TORRINGTON.—Revy, A. W. Gerrie observed 
the fifth anniversary of his pastorate over this 
ehurch with an appropriate sermon, in which he re- 
viewed its history for the 156 years of its existence. 
Mr. Gerrie is the first pastor to be settled over the 
church since 1857. 

SouTH KILLINGLY.—Rev. W. 8. Beard preached 
his parting sermon a week ago Sunday before leav- 
ing for his new field at Durham, N. H., to whieh he 
and his family moved last week. Mr. Beard’s de- 
parture causes regret with those who knew him and 
his late father. 

NEw Lonpon.—Second. The foundation of the 
parsonage has been completed and work on the 
superstructure begun. The building when com- 
pleted will be a model parsonage. It is the gift of 
Mrs. N. W. Harris. 

WHITNEYVILLE.—Rev.C. F. Clark, the pastor, has 
received a thank offering of a check for $100 from 
Mr. Howard Sherman in appreciation of the efforts 
of the church people to save his house, which was 
burned May 23. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

WILMINGTON.—Rev. Henry Jobnston’s work of 
nine months has been accompanied with remark- 
able results. The church had been without a pas- 
tor for two years and was small and discouraged. 
It is now united and full of courage. There have 
been 60 conversions, the community seems per- 
meated with interest and the church edifice and 
parsonage have been repaired, three Sunday schools 
have been opened in outlying districts, remarkable 
cases of religious interest have taken place and per- 
sons have come many miles to converse with the 
pastor, and even the public school is now opened 
with prayer. 

MORIAH has been fortunate in having Rev. H. A. 
Depper for a year and the church is much encour- 
aged, The congregations are the largest in the 
place and at Moon Hill and elsewhere successful 
work in outlying districts has been carried on. 


New Jersey 

MONTCLAIR.— First, June 23, found joy in setting 
apart one of its sons, Mr. William T. Holmes, to the 
work of the ministry. He is the son of one of the 
deacons and has already done much Christian work, 
having for two years been connected with a social 
settlement in New York. His work for the present 
will be in the parish of the Central Church of Prov- 
idence, R. I., whither he has been called to assist 
the pastor. The vote of the council was unanimous 
and hearty, notwithstanding there were matters of 
belief expressed by the candidate upon which there 
was no little difference of opinion among the mem- 
bers. Dr. E.C. Moore of Providence preached the 
sermon. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLARKSFIELD.—This quiet country township tem- 
porarily increased its population of 1,000 by 2,500, 
June 23, to celebrate its 80th anniversary, and 
June 26 the church observed its 75th anniversary. 
Rev. D. L. Leonard, D.D., spoke ably and enter- 
tainingly on The World in 1822, Thechurch history 
was written by Miss Anna Husted, a member of the 
‘* Kansas Colony,” which to the number of 60 for- 
mer members and descendants sent from Kansas 
City, Kan., an affectionate greeting with two of the 
older members, Other words of remembrance and 
greeting were spoken by Rev. Albert Bowers and 
Deacons Gault and Sackett of Ruggles and Secre- 
tary Fraser, whose father was twice pastor and who 
was a student supply of the church. Rev. A. B. 
Allen continued the service on Sunday. 

MANSFIELD.—First. Dr. E. B. Fairfield who, last 
September, was chosen pastor for one year, has just 
been elected unanimously as pastor without limit 
of time. There have been over 40 additions since 
the opening of 1897, of whom 24 came on confession. 


Illinois 

GALESBURG.—Central. The corner stone of the 
new edifice has been laid. Rev. H. A. Bushnell 
made the principal address. Rev. J. M. Sturte- 
vant, D. D., offered the prayer of dedication. Rev. 
A.F. Sherrili, D. D.,is pastor. Different pastors of 
the city participated. Central is a union church of 
the First Church of Christ and the First Congrega- 
tional. The edifice will cost $70,000, and will stand 
on the site of First Church, the edifice of the other 
church having been given to Knox College. 


Indiana 
HosMER.—This pastorless church in southern In- 
diana has been revived and encouraged by a short 
visit from its former pastor, Rev. Thomas Smith. 
The faithful membership is poor and able only to 
raise a meager salary; it is in earnest in the work 
and hopes to cal] a pastor. 
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Michigan 

CHARLOTTE,—Rev. W. B. Williams tried the 
somewhat novel experiment of preaching in a cir- 
cus on a recent Sunday. He had a good representa- 
tion of the employés, at least 100, present, and he 
would not ask for a more attentive and interested 
audience. 

YPSILANTI.—Rev. B, F,. Aldrich and wife were 
tendered a reception at the pleasant home of Profes- 
sor George last week. The abundant flowers, dainty 
refreshments and cordial words of newly made 
friends made the occasion delightful. 

LANSING.—Pilgrim received 35 new members 
June 20, 25 on confession. The building was 
crowded and many were turned away. 

Wisconsin 

BELOIT.—Second. On Children’s Sunday eight 
children were consecrated in baptism, and Bibles 
were presented to nine others. An offering of $25 
was made to the C.S8.S. and P. S.,and a new school 
will be established in the name of thischurch, A 
chorus of over 80 children furnished music morning 
and evening. 

ROYALTON.—Temperance work is carried on in 
this church by a quarterly meeting in charge of a 
live committee. Efforts are being made to provide 
a reading and resting room for the young men. 
The work grows in attendance and interest. Rev. 
Joseph Herbert is pastor. 

THE WEST 
lowa 

BELLEVUE has sustained a great blow in the loss 
by fire of its church building. It was struck by 
lightning, June 14, and almost totally destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at about’ $1,200, on which 
there is no insurance. The parsonage was also 
damaged, principally by water, so as to necessitate 
extensive repairs. The church has just extended a 
call to Rev. J. M. Turner of Sargeant’s Bluffs and he 
has accepted. An effort will be made to replace 
the building as soon as possible, though it seems a 
great task for the little church. 

ELKADER.—A new edifice was dedicated, June 20, 
free of debt. The building includes an auditorium, 
lecture-room and kitchen, is 47 x 60 feet in dimen- 
sions, with a 65 foot tower, and cost about $3,800. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. C. A. 
Marshall of McGregor, and Sec. T. O. Douglass led 
in raising the $215 necessary to cover the balance 
due on the building. In the evening addresses 
were made by Rev. Messrs. S. F. Beatty of Edge- 
wood, V. F. Brown of Strawberry Point and others. 
Rev. F. L. Fisk is pastor. 

Ion1A.—Indications are favorable for good work 
on this field, under the leadership of Rev. O. L. 
McCleary. The people are in good heart and ready 
for work. The parsonage is being completed, win- 
dow screens have been provided forall the windows, 
the house is being painted, the yard graded and 
money is being raised with which to build a barn. 
The attendance is good at regular services. On a 
recent Sunday morning the house was full to over- 
flowing. 

STEAMBOAT ROCK.—A new church of 41 members 
was organized, June 22, in this village of about 400 
inhabitants on the Iowa Central R. R. Fourteen of 
the members united on confession; the majority of 
the others brought letters from a disbanded Pres- 
byterian church. At the recognition services Sec. 
T. O. Douglass preached the sermon. For the pres- 
ent the church will be supplied by Rev. Evarts 
Kent of Eldora, who will preach Sunday after- 
noons, 

Minnesota 

DucutTs.—Pilgrim. Rev. C. H. Patton is giving 
a series of evening sermons on American Prophets 
—Edwards, Channing, Bushnell, Beecher and Brooks. 
The C.E Society has voted to hold open air services 
during the summer on the high school steps, which 
are opposite the church. The pastor has organized 
among the boysa club called the Steeple Club. It 
meets in a room in the steeple, its object being “to 
become acquainted with good men, good literature 
and good things generally; also to have a good 
time.” Honorary members, living or dead, from all 
parts of the world may be elected by unanimous 
vote. They must be men of distinguished character 
and ability. Their privilege is to have their pic- 
tures hang on the walls of the clubroom. The first 
honorary member elected was Gladstone. The pas- 
tor will be absent during August on a scientific trip 
in the Rocky Mountains. The pulpit will be sup- 
plied by ministers from Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

GLYNDON.—A vigorous, and in many respects a 
unique, work is being done under the leadership of 
Rev. Francis Wrigley. The C.E Society is active 
in helping the pastor carry on services at out-sta- 
tions. This is the church which, finding its finances 
falling off, turned out in a body one spring day and 
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planted for the Lord 160 acres of good land in flax, 
Sixteen teams were used and the whole work was 
finished in a morning. The pastor takes pride in 
some excellent photographs he took of the process. 
The crop is looking well and bids fair to clear the 
church of all indebtedness. All the churches of the 
Red River Valley are rejoicing in the fine crop pros- 
pects. Never at this season of the year has grain 
looked so promising. 

WaBASHA.—Encouraging progress has been made, 
dating from the holiday season, when union revival 
meetings were held. A prayer circle has been or- 
ganized among the women and a society of Andrew 
and Philip for the men. Weekly cottage prayer 
meetings have brought entire families into the 
church, Fourteen members have recently been re- 
ceived. Rev. W. H. Medlar is pastor. 

FERTILE.—Rev. Benj. Irons, who recently took 
charge of the field, is preaching at three places, 
riding on his wheel 17 miles over a sandy road every 
Sunday. One of the out-stations bids fair to rival 
the mother church. It is planning to build without 
the aid of the C.C. 8.8. 

MOORHEAD.—Increased activity on every side is 
evident under the new pastor, Rev. John Rood. 
Eleven members were received at the last commun- 
ion. Recently over $100 were realized by an experi- 
ence sociable. 

AITKIN has been using a building belonging to 
private individuals. Under the management of 
Mr. Ernest Day, a Yale student in charge for the 
summer, the ownership is soon to be transferred to 
the church. 

Nebraska 


TRENTON.—Recent evangelistic meetings under 
the Jead of Major Cole and Dr. Ringland have made 
a great change inthe community. A large number 
have already entered into fellowship and more are 
to unite both at the out-stations and at the home 
ebhurch. The pastor, Rev. D. F. Bright, who already 
maintains seven preaching points, is now arranging 
to begin work at another station. 

SHICKLEY.—Rev. W. R. Griffith finds the work 
here and on his other flelds—Strang and Bruning— 
opening up encouragingly. The churches have been 
pastorless for some time but audiences are good 
and the people are interested and enthusiastic. 


North Dakota 


COOPERSTOWN.—Rev. E. S. Shaw has been hold- 
ing meetings in an out-district which probably will 
result in the organization of a church.——Scandina- 
vian, Rev. 8S. M. Anderson was ordained pastor 
June 18. 

Or1skKA.—Mr. L. Vaughan, a student from Fargo 
College, in connection with his work here, supplies 
at Fingal, a little town on the ‘‘ Soo,” where a Sun- 
day school has been organized. 

Children’s Day was generally observed in the 
State and despite the hard times the offering for 
Sunday school work was good, in many cases in ad- 
vance of last year. 

Rev. J. R. McConnehey of Harwood is supplying 
at Argusville, where he finds the work encouraging. 
—tThe Melville edifice has been repaired and much 
improved under the direction of Rev. Evan Halsall. 
—tThe meeting house at Valley City is being reno- 
vated and thoroughly repaired. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN FrRANcIScO—Mariners’. During the last year 
$2,800 have been expended. A reading-room and 
library have been maintained, tons of literature fur- 
nished to out-going sailors, weekly socials have 
been held and constant watchfulness for opportu- 
nities to win converts has been manifested.—— 
Bethlehem. Improvements costing $800 have been 
made, Rev. W. H. Tubb doing much of the work 
himself. The edifice is now the finest in its vicin- 
ity.——Olivet goes cheerily on under the leadership 
of the new pastor, Rev. H. T. Shepherd. Notwith- 
standing the vacation season, congregations are 
growing and the debt is decreasing. 

Los ANGELES —Union meetings, under the leader- 
ship of Evangelist Munhall, have been held for up- 
wards of four weeks. Congregations varied from 
300 to 3,000, and about 400 conversions are reported, 
many of whom have already become church mem- 
bers. A conspicuous feature was the delightful 
harmony among the six churches carrying on the 
work and the tota) absence of friction in arranging 
financial details and distributing the converts. 

PACIFIC GROVE.—The 12th annual excursion un- 
der the auspices of the Y.M.C. A. of San Fran- 
cisco brought large numbers here on Bunker Hill 
Day, among them Rev. J. A. Cruzan of The Pacific, 
who, as orator of the day, spoke eloquently on The 
Characteristics of True Heroism. 
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SARATOGA.—Rev. W. H. Cross, and his flock are 
engaged in a temperance battle, two saloons having 
applied for licenses. Beautiful for situation, the 
citizens desire to render the village attractive in 
other respects. 

San RAFAEL, encouraged by the promise of $800 
from the C.C.B.S., is seeking to raise $200 more, 
which, with the $800 on hand, will enable it to 
purchase the edifice recently vacated by tke Presby- 
terians. 

STockToN.—The first Sunday in June Rey. R. H. 
Sink and his people observed the eighth anniver- 
sary of their united labors. 


San José maintains a Sunday nursery and kinder- 
garten during the morning service for children 
under seven.—Guerneville, one of the youngest 
churches, has placed in the tower of the new ecifice 
a fine, deep-toned bell.—Rev. Josiah Sims and the 
people of Nevada City have just celebrated the 24th 
anniversary of their joint labors. 


Washington 


Four fellowship meetings, each las ing two days, 
have recently been held in Walla Walla County, 
with encouraging results, Rev. Messrs. E. L. Smith 
and T. W. Walters, with a corps of trained workers, 
were the visitors and everywhere found careful 
preparation, a hearty welcome and interested audi- 
ences in these churches, which are too small to 
entertain local associations. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 
ages. Harry C., Turner’s Falls, Mass., to Danvers 


CARRU THE as, Jobn B., to remain another year at 
Berlin Milis, N. H. 

EDWARDS, Nic a od T., recently of ccna Ch., Los 
Angeles, Ual., to Escondido. Accepts 

ELL “1 Louis, Halifax, Mass., to Newcastle, N. H. 
Ac “ce 

FAIREIEL D, Edmund B., to the permanent pastorate 
- — Ch., Manstield, 6. » where he was engaged for 


FAY, Amasa C., Fitzwilliam, N. H.,to Nelson and Har- 
risville. Accepts, with residence at Nelson. 
6 ee S, Washington H., Temple, N. H.,accepts call to 
Carver, Mass., to begin work Aug 1. : 
HAIGH, Jeffrey G., Milbank, 8S. D., to Grass Lake, 
Mich. He will begin work July 4. 

HAYWARD, Chas. K., E. Fairfield, Vt., accepts call to 
First Ch., Jericho. 

HAZEN, Frank W., Hartford Sem., to Pittsfield, Vt. 

JOHNSON, Ansel E., Yale Sem., to Antioch, Cal. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

LOKD, Albert J., Andover Sem., to N. Abington, Mass. 

McCALLUM, Hugh, W. Dresden, Me., accepts call to 
Waldoboro. 

McCLELLAND, Ray: mond G., Austinburg, O., accepts 
call to Dayton, 

MURPHY, Jas. S., ‘Piymouth Ch., Enid, Okl.,to Denison, 
Tex. Acc epts. 

OSGOOD, Lucian E., Union Grove, Wis., to Sturgeon 


Ba Accepts. 
PIERC E, Leroy M., formerly of Blackstone, Mass., to 
Medfield. Ace epts, and has begun work. 


BEERAEDS, Jehiel 8., formerly of First Ch., Deer Isle, 
e., to be acting pastor at W. Brooksville. sane. 
SNOWDEN, Jas. E., Fayette, Io., to Cedar Fall 
STOTTS. Jas. U. "emuiety of Grand Ave. Ch., “Chicago, 
Ill.,to Harvey Accepts. 
SWARTOUT, manar P., to remain another year at Dun- 
can, S.D. Accepts. 
WALKER, Herbert, Lay College, Revere, Mass., to 
Sullivan, N. H. 
WARREN, Edgar L., Westerly, R. ie to Wolfeboro, 
. Accepts, to begin work July 1 
WHYTE, Geo. M., Lafayette, Wis. decapte call to Grass 
Lake, Mich. 


Ordinations and Installations 
ANDERSEN, S. M..,o. p. Se eagnaree >. , Cooperstown: 
N. D., June Is. Sermon, Rev. C. H. Phillips; other 
ports, Rev. Messrs. W. H. Gimblett, rt R. Beebe, E. 8. 


Ss 

DENISON, Robt. C., i. First Ch., Janesville, Wis., May 
26. Sermon, Or. A. A. Kendrick; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. A. Wight, W. W. Sleeper, M. G. Hodge. 

HOLMES, Wm. T.. o. First Ch, Montclair, N rz, June 
23. Sermon, Dr. E. C. Moore; "other parts, Rey. H. 8. 
Bliss, Drs, A. H. and B. F. Bradford. 

LUCE, Frank L., i. Union Ob., Taunton, Mass., June 22. 
sounee, Rev. B. S. Gilman; ‘other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

e, T. C. Welles, Ellis Mendell, E. H. Chandler. 

v. c. * sede odg Charles Clark 


Resignations 
ADAMS ag C., Turner’s Falls, Mass. 
BURRO ws. , Edwin B., Dublin, N. H., to give his whole 
time to editing we Congr egational Record. 
ONES, John E., BoP eal ). 
KENNED | # Wm. A Walker, a. 
LOVE, Archibald i ; Valley Park, M 
MacCOLL, Jobn A., North Ch., New Bedford, Mass., 
withdraws resignation. 
MORGAN, David W., Mason, N. H. 
RIGGS, Geo. W., Edmore and Six Lakes, Mich., with- 
yweone resignation. 
OUNG, Jas. C., Andover, Me., to take effect Sept. 1. 


Dismissions 


JACKSON, Geo. A., Swampscott, Mass., June 22, after a 
20 years’ pastorate. 


Churches Organized 


HUME TOWNSHIP, Il)., rec. June 15. 
STEAMBOAT ROCK, lo. -, 22 June, 41 “members. 


Supplies for the Summer 
JONESBORO, Me., Geo. M. Jones, Bangor Seminary. 


Miscellaneous 
a John W., Jr., has closed his work at Antioch, 
a 


EMERSON, Fredk. C., has the sy a of his people 
in Gien Uilin, N. D., with other friends, in the critical 
illness of his wife who has gone toa a in Min- 
neapolis as the only chance of recove 
ISHER, Herman P., pastor of First , Crookston, 
Minn., was recently elected a trustee of he College, 


N. 

PARSONS, Julius, Cumberland, Wis., has begun work 
at Roberts and Baldwin 

PERKINS, Henry M., has been presented with a fine 
Jersey cow “fi 9 people of rby, Vt., to replace 
one which he lost 


The Congregationalist 


ROSS, John A., Hampton, N. H., on account of contin- 
ued ill health. has been ‘granted by his parishioners a 
two months’ leave of absence to give bim opportunity 
to recruit free sro parish responsibilities. 


WHITCOMB, Wm Hartford Sem., will supply at 
Dublin, N.H., for the next few weeks, with a view to 
settlement. te a 

ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 
Conf. Tot, Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 

Berkeley, Park, 22 26 Grand Rapids, Park, 3 5 

Bethany, 3 3 Plymouth, 4-4 

Byron, 2 3 Lansing, Pilgrim, 25 35 

La Canada, — 19 Smith Memorial, 26 26 

Los Anatios, First, 13 29 Ypsilanti, — 4 

Santa Monica, — 5 MISSOURI 

ILLINOIS St. Louis, Reber 

Caseagn, California lace, 11 
AV 21M Tabernacle, —- 4 
Fellowship Chapel, ld 43 NEW YORK 

INDIANA Groton City, 5 10 

Caseyville, 3 5 Lockport, East Ave., 5 5 

“E. Chicago, 5 5 Lysander, 7 

Elkhart, First, 6 6 Watertown,Emanuel,3 3 

i Riverside, A 8 8 OHIO 
acpeegene, Peo- . «¢ Marietta, First, 3.6 

ies Springfield, First, 1 4 
10WA > @ Toledo, Washington 

Berwick, 2 6 st 1 10 

Kellogg, . 3 is eS : 

Muscatine, 7: 2 VERMONT 

Shell Rock, 1 4 Jamaica, — 4 

er Bock * ? Ripton, & 7 
teamboat Rock, emreenemeer 

Wesley, Second, = 9 WISCONSIN 

MAINE eee ail, 10 4 
Green Bay, _ 

Garland, — 4 7 

Holden 6 6 Lake Mills, —- 7 

SMuscongus Island, 4 4 OTHER CHURCHES 

Preeque Isle, 15 15 Hartford, Ct., Center, 2 7 

Solon, — 5 Lake Crystal. Minn., 3 4 

Thomaston, 10 11 MeMurray, Wn., ay | 

SAC Raymond, N. H., 3 6 

ee ee Safem Ore., First, 4 6 
Brockton, Pcrter, 7 10 Churches with less 

Middleton, 1 3 than three, ee 


Conf., 20; Tot., 516. 
Total since Jan.1: Conf., 9,809; Tot., 17,710. 


THE MINISTER’S DIVINE MESSAGE 


Pastors have often been perplexed by the 
question how to adapt their words to the 
present needs of this changing time, and some 
have been tempted to turn from Biblical to 
current sociological and even political topics, 
often to find their hearers indifferent and dis- 
satisfied after the novelty has worn off. The 
Scriptural preaching, after all, wears best and 
abides longest. After twenty-five years in 
one pulpit, much of the time in a community 
from which church members have been stead- 
ily moving away, Rev. Dr. B. F. Hamilton of 
Eliot Church, Roxbury, thus set forth the 
habit of his preaching and the themes on which 
he has oftenest dwelt: 


This pulpit has cordially welcomed light 
from every source which helps to illumine 
the sacred page and reveal the best way of 
presenting its saving truth in this specula- 
tive age. As it is my firm conviction that 
the books of nature, of providence and of 
Scripture have the same author and are de- 
signed to commend, not to contradict, each 
other, I have taken great pleasure in find- 
ing arguments to fortify your faith in the 
unity of God, in his creative wisdom and 
providential care, in his benevolent purpose 
to remedy evil and raise fallen man to a 
higher state of perfection, in the reality of 
uneeen things and the certainty of the 
future life, from the teachings of science as 
well as revelation. ... 

It is a conscientious habit of mine, con- 
firmed by long experience, to place spe- 
cial emphasis on the verity of the written 
word; the sanctity of'law, with its rewards 
and penalties; the inerrancy of divine jus- 
tice and judgment; the guilt of sin and the 
great gain of godliness; the world-wide 
need of regenerating, sanctifying and aton- 
ing grace. To me the blood of Christ is 
something more than a ‘‘ mere altar phrase”’ ; 
it is the vicarious and all-sufficient atone- 
ment for the sin of the world—the precious 
coin, richer far than silver or gold, by 
which the redemption of the race is pur- 
chased. 

In my growing consciousness of his pres- 
ence and help, the Holy Spirit is something 
other than ‘“‘a heavenly influence,” even a 
divine person, breathing fresh life into 
dying souls, guiding seeking minds into all 
truth, and lading devout lives with ripened 
graces, rich as Eschol clusters. 

The prophets and apostles of old stand in 
my esteem, not as ‘‘ mistaken zealots,’’ or 
‘* Eponymous heroes,’’ who simply gave a 
name to their age, or shape to some historic 
movement; they were holy men of God, who 
spake as they were moved by the Spirit, 
whose inspired teachings reveal the coun- 
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sels of eternity and the gracious plan of re- 
demption; whose fervid zeal and strong 
faith did much to overcome the world. In- 
stead of criticising either the word or the 
works of these ancient worthies, my prayer 
has been for something of the fire which 
touched Isaiah’s lips, something of the 
spirit which made Peter and John ministers 
of Pentecostal power. Instead of being 
moved from the faith which the concensus 
of the ages approves by the flippant inno- 
vations of the day, or diverted from the 
sure word of prophecy by the study of the 
signs of the times, I have left destructive 
critics to fight out their mortal conflict 
with each other, and the “ new lights,”’ like 
electric globes, to fade away before the 
fuller shining of the old Sun of Righteous- 
ness. The glory of the cross grows more 
radiant to me as the years go by, lighting 
up more and more the dark Coshgreand of 
human history, the intricate paths of plod- 
ding science, the difficult problems of social 
regeneration, and the sure way of hastening 
the promised millennium. 


ne - 


THE FRUITS OF OALVINISM 


There are many critics of Calvinism who 
have very superficial knowledge of it. Many 
oppose it who glorify the characters which 
belief in it has been a chief factor in produc- 
ing. From time to time men who have pro- 
fessed belief in its doctrines have been ac- 
cused of renouncing them, who still are found 
to be among their stanchest defenders. These 
doctrines may be present in different forms 
and in varied relations, but they can hardly 
bé eliminated from Christian faith without 
robbing it of its power. Dr. John Watson 
(Ian Maclaren) has been recently accused of 
being recreant to Calvinistic doctrines. Yet 
we have seldom seen them more ably set forth 
than in one of his recent sermons, from whieh 
we take the following extract: 


Belief in divine sovereignty bears two 
good fruits which are not overabundant in 
our day. It creates a strong religion. One 
might rather conclude, if he knew not the 
facts, that the minds dominated by this 
doctrine would suffer and be weakened by 
superstition, or cramped by fanaticism. It 
has rather come to pass that the thinkers 
who have dared to make their way to the 
origin of things, and search into the mys- 
teries of grace, have been the mcs: virile in 
the history of the church, for, whatever be 
his own opinions, no one can deny that in 
the annals of philosophy there has been no 
acuter mind than Jonathan Edwards, and 
none more constructive in theology than 
John Calvin. And in the conduct of life 
this august doctrine has been the mother 
not of hypocrites and slaves, as some would 
have us to believe, but of saints and heroes. 
If it tamed a man’s spiritual pride, and cast 
him helpless at the feet of God, it laid on 
him the awful responsibility of holiness, 
and sent him forth God’s free man. 

And this faith has created a tender reli- 
gion. They who suppose that pious Cal- 
vinists have been proud and hard know not 
the men nor their writings. If any man is 
saved by his own hand—his goodness, his 
works, his faith—then is he lifted up to 
heaven and none can bear him, but if one 
honestly believes that from first to last he 
owes all to the grace of God he is filled with 
humility. His is a majestic conceptiou of 
salvation, and the majesty is shot through 
with a love which passeth knowledge. 
Providence united with grace that one day 
as he went his own way, willful and heedless, 
he might be arrested by a great light and 
see the Lord. For him the Lord was born, 
and was rejected, and suffered, and died, 
and rose again. When the great High 
Priest offered his mediatorial prayer this 
man’s name was mentioned, as it is now 
daily repeated before the throne. When 
the nails were driven through the Sav- 
iour’s hands they pierced his name, and 
where the spear touched his heart, his 
name being there first was the cause thereof, 
and at this thought his heart also is broken 
to flow out forever in love and holiness, in 
devotion and sacrifice at the feet of Christ, 
in whom the election of God stands, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. 
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REPENT NOW 


You cannot postpone the surrender of 
your soul to God a single day without suf- 
fering the consequences. To reject him is 
a sip, and he does not allow us to come out 
until we have paid the uttermost farthing. 
You may, perhaps, put off becoming a 
Christian another year, and then repent and 
be forgiven, but your nature will have be- 
come more badly spoiled than it is tonight, 
and it will take longer for you to work out 
the effects of your disobedience, Many 
persons on becoming Christians late in life 
find little peace and joy at first. Prayer is 
not satisfactory, speaking for Christ almost 
impossible. Their natures have become so 
stiff and cold that they refuse to respond to 
the movements of God’s spirit, and, al- 
though God has forgiven them, their heart 
is too dead to realize and enjoy the sense of 
pardon. Repent. God commandsit. Now 
is the accepted time.—Rev. C. E J+fferson. 


IMPORTANT OOMING MEETINGS 


Neenel Educational Association, Milwaukee, Wis, 
ly 6 





u 9. 

International Christian Endeavor Convention, San 
Francisco, Cal,, July 7-12. 

American institute of Instruction, Montreal, Que., 
July 9-12. 

Y. W. C. A. Conference, Northfield, Mass., July 9-20. 

International Christian Workers’ Association, Southern 
Assembly, Mountain Retreat, N.C., July 20-29. 

General Conference for Christian Workers, Northfield, 
Mass., July 29-Aug. 16. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Toronto, Ont., Aug. 18. 
y. ©. T. U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ort., Oct. 
23-26. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





BOLTON—STANWOOD-—In Central Church, Bcston, 
June 23, by Rev. E. L. Clark, Vv. D., (harles Knowles 
Bolton, librarian of the Brookline Public Library, 
and Ethel stanwcood. 

DOPLISSE-YATES—In Northboro, June 24, by Rev. 
A. D. Smith, Wilbur H, Duplisse and Jennie A. Yates. 

HALE—HELME-In Kingston, R.I., June 24, by Rev. 
A. L. Clark, Dr. William Hale of Gloucester, Mass., 
and Mary Powell Helme of Kingston. 

HASKINS—TITCOMB—In Kensington, N.H, June 22, 
by Rev. G. E Street, assisted by Rev. David Fraser, 
William H. Haskins of Derry and Caro. W., daughter 
of the late Rev. Philip Titcomb. 

HASTINGS-~- FAIRBANK—In Hatfield, June 22, Wil- 
liam Walter Hastings of Staten Island, N.Y., and 
ee Fairbank, sister-in-law of Rev. R. M. 
Woods. 


NIMS—FIELD—In Buckland, June 23, by Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, D.D., Edward Beecher Nims, M.D, late 
superintendent of State Huspital, Northampton, and 
Inez Mathilda Field. 

PARSONS—HU TCHINS$-—In Brandon, Vt.,at St. Thom- 
as’s Church, June 22, by Rev. W. F. Weeks, assisted 
by Rev. D.C. Roberts, D. D., of Concord, N. H., Francis 
Parsous of Hartford, .t.,and Elizabeth Alden Hutch- 
ins of Brandon. 

SNO 4 DEN—LEAVITT—In East Charlemont, June 15, 
by Rev. Lyman Whiting, D. D., Frank Snowden, pas- 
tur-elect of the church in Heath, and Abbie Eivira, 
daughter of the late Deacon F. H. Leavitt of East 


Charlemont. 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ws twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. 
money should be sent with the notice. 
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COLTON- In New York, June 27, Ann, widow of Deacon 
Chauncey Colton, for many years connected with the 
Edwards Church, Northampton, Mass. 

GARDNER-—In East Oakland, Cal., June 18, Charlotte 
N., wife of Robert Gardner, daughter of the late Rev. 
George F. Tewksbury and sister of Rev. George A. 
Tewksbury, aged 54 yrs,3 mos., 25 dys. she was 
an active member of Pilgrim Church. 

MAS@N—lIn Boston, at her home, 391 Marlboro Street, 
June 18, Mrs. Sarah E. Mason, aged 77 years. 





BECCA DAVIS WILLIAMS 


The death in Dudley, Mass., June 15,of Mrs. Williams, 
at the age of ninety-three, removes one who for more 
than Supee-qnesis of a century was a conspicuous fig- 
ure in the town’s life. She was the mother of seven 
children, four of whom had preceded her to the other 
world, and three, one daughter and two sons, survive 
her. One of her sons, Rev. John H. Williams, is settled 
at Redlands, Cal. 

She was one of those Christians whose conversation 
easily and naturally ran into religious channels. For 
eighty years the Bible was her constant companion. It 
was so easy 2nd natural for her to think and speak on 
religious nratters that, seventy-five years ago, she could 
not keep from testifying in religious meetings, and con- 
tinued to do so, though advised to‘ keep silence” by 
her pastors. At that saxty day she prophesied the time 
would come when the lips of the sisters would be 
opened in testimony for Christ. She leaves a fragrant 
memory and her children rise up and call her blessed. 


J. 





MISS FANNIE A. GOSS 


Miss Fannie A. Goss, recently deceased at Concord, 

. H., was a granddaughter of Judge Hill, who was 
senator from Maine, collector of the port of Bath and 
trustee of Bowdoin College. She was trained in the 
old-time school of benevolence. Her pew, No. 25, in the 
North Church she bequeathed to that ogermy. She 
givee #200 to the city, the income of which is to be used 
n Blossom Hill Cemetery. Her books she gives to her 
executor, a cousin, Rev. James L. Hill, D. D.,of Salem, 
Mass.,and who in turn will give them in her name, 
with additions, as a memorial of her, to a Western col- 


lege, 
Phe house eee and many things personal she 
gives to Talladega College for its use in the care of 
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students, All the residue of her property, including 
her ownership in her late residence, is to be divided in 
equal shares among the foreign and the home mis 
sionary societies and the association educating our 
brothers in black in the South. Even more marked 
than her missiovary zeal was ber religious devotion. 
This was not an incident of her life, it was the fiber 
and fabric of it. She cared for things of Christ’s king- 
dom as many people care for things of theirown. That 
kingdom was all the world to her. Her religious life 
developed characteristically according to her own indi- 
viduality. Its consummate expression at the church’s 
altar came late in life and is an abiding witness to the 
fidelity of her pastor, Dr. Ayer, and her Bible class 
teacher, Mr. Page. Duty was her monitor and consci- 
entiousness was so strongly developed as to seem to 
some to be almost her failing. She made and kept ap- 
pointments to visit the aged and infirm when she was 
physically disabled. She was, furthermore, a lady of 
intensest family feeling. Her devotion to her aged 
mother, involving for herself a narrow life of s¢lf- 
denial, was an exemplification cf filial piety, immola- 
tion and devotion never surpassed in that city or any 
other. She mourned for her mother unceasing!y and 
yet carried her afflictions uncomplainingly. Such 
characters as hers have made New Eugland what it is. 
By reason of such unselfish lives our churches, pene 
located here, are felt in the West and South avd in the 
darker lands beyond the seas. Her father, Rev. Jacob 
C Goss, was the first person to be buried in the Blossom 
Hill Cemetery in Concord. There, too, for a year past 
reposes the dust of her deeply missed mother. There 
now is her own sleeping place. 

Life's race well run, 

Life’s work well done, 

Life’s crown well won— 

Now cometh rest. 





ALMARIN TROWBRIDGE 

The death of Mr. Almarin Trowbridge, who passed 
away at his home in Charlestown, Mass , June 15, re- 
moves one of the highly esteemed and estimable mem- 
bers of Winthrop Church, with which he was connected 
for fifty seven years. With a retiring disposition and 
rare domestic virtues, he united a talent for business 
and a benevolent heart which made him prominent in 
mercantile and philanthropic life. Having been con- 
nected with the Union Kank of Boston for many years 
as bookkeeper and casbier, he was well known to busi- 
ness men asan able and upright man, while his relations 
to the church have been those of a steadfast friend, 
holding several positions of importance and contribut- 
ing largely to its ye and to all good causes. He 
was a contributor and interested reader of The Congre- 
gationalist for fifty-one years. 

He retired from active life a few years ago in feeble 
health, and was over 85 years of age at the time of his 
death. He leaves a wife,a daughter and a son,and a 
vame which suggests only the most unobtrusive and 
4 fidelity to the interests of religion and the world 
at large. 

Infolded in the light of faith his soul waited for God, 
and at last entered the celestial city in tranquillity and 
hope, the eternal love bridging the abyss for him be- 
tween earth and heaven. 











Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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PoNbD’s EXfRACT, stops a!l kinds of bleeding. 
Refuse anything but the yenuine. 





BorLs, pimples and eruptions, scrofula, salt rheum 
and all other manifestations of impure blood are 
cured by Hooa’s Sarsap trilla. 





A MINISTER’S STATEMENT 





Rev. C. H. Smith of Piymouth, Ct., Gives the 
Experience of Himself and Little Cirl in a 
Trying Season—What He Depends Upon. 


The testimonials in favor of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla come from a class of people whose 
words are worth considering. Many clergy- 
men testify to the value of this medicine. 
Read this: 

‘* By a severe attack of diphtheria I lost two 
of my children. I used Hooi’s Sarsaparilla 
as a tonic both for myself and little girl and 
found it most excellent as a means to restore 
the impoverished blood to its natural state 
and as a help to appetite and digestion. I de- 
pend upon it when I need a tonic and I find it 
at once efficacious.” Rev. C. H. Smiru, Con- 
gregational Parsonage, Plymouth, Ct. 


Hood’s Pills ssryitspainists fest 
Going 


to.- EUROPE? 


H. GAZE & SONS (Ltd.), 
The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844), will send 
out 

30 ESCORTED PARTIES 
Of the highest class. Programme free. INDE- 
PENDENT TICKETS issued fer any desired tour. 
Estimates furnished. Choicest berths on all steam- 
ship lines to and from EUROPE secured. TOUR- 
IST GAZETTE—POST FREE, gives details. 

W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 

201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 


(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 






















This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. Wx RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








WHITE ENAMEL. 


Gehenna hath no fury like a tight-iwelled drawer. 
the making of this chiffonier we have tried to provide 
drawers which shall be climate proof. 

This is really a Chiffonier-Bureau, and it is made ex- 
pressly to accompany a brass bedstead. Constructed of the 
toughest birch or cherry, it is enameled in ivory white, with 
complete mountings of solid brass. 

It is an exquisite color piece, and is outfitted in the latest 
style of the cabinet-maker’s art. Separate locks on all drawers, 
Imported plate glass mirror. 
hanging top. Light running casters. 

We place on this fascinating pattern a price of only $12. 


In 


Full paneled sides. Broad over- 


Send two 2-cent stamps for our new catalogue 
of Summer Furniture. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Opinion is quite unanimous that general 
trade conditions throughout the country are 
gradually getting into pretty good shape. 
This is noticeable in the advancing tendency 
of security values, prices of staple products, 
increasing railroad earnings and the growing 
confidence of capitalists that the future is as- 
sured from the disturbing influences which 
have so harassed the country during the past 
five years. 

Thus the bull market in Wall Street is a 
real one, and Wall Street is the nucleus of the 
nation’s business interests, whose hand is 
continually kept on the pulse of trade and 
finance. The iron and steel industry is im- 
proving, both as regards prices and demand. 
Print cloths in Fall River are firmer, and 
although the cotton goods situation continues 
depressed merchants say that goods are being 
more easily moved. 

The most distinct feature of the whole 
trade situation is the widespread confidence 
in a revival this fall. In fact, the belief in 
future prosperity is deep-seated, and the pes- 
simist is no longer a prophet in good stand- 
ing. Veteran merchants and financiers who 
have gone through previous panics and re- 
vivals declare that the present situation bears 
all the earmarks of being the beginning of a 
genuine revival, such as was seen in 1878-79. 
In the Boston stock market copper stocks 
have been less active though strong. The 
New York market with its activity in rail- 
road stocks has absorbed most of the atten- 
tien of local traders and speculators. 





THE RESULTS OF INDIVIDUALISM 
IN WORSHIP 


I do not believe that a great many peo- 
ple of intelligence and culture who are 
withdrawing in these times from the pub- 
lic ministration of religion are taking a 
line that will be altogether satisfactory to 
them as time goes on. Their own religious 
thought and feeling are enriched by many 
beautiful survivals of their early training— 
the faiths and hopes their parents cherished 
tenderly. It will be different with their 
children, who have been subjected to no 
such training, who have had no such inher- 
itance. For them the earth and sky will 
still be beautiful, and daily work will have 
its noble stress, and love will shed its nat- 
ural splendor on their hearts. But there 
will be no uplifts for them of heart and 
will to the supernal glory which is beyond 
the farthest stars, no thrill to the great 
names which heretofore have overtopped all 
others in the march of time. Or, what is 
likelier, discovering in themselves some 
void which is sot filled by business or lit- 
erature or art or social gayety or house- 
hold cheer, they will illustrate that law of 
rhythm, of reaction, of which Mr. Spencer 
makes so much, and react from their nega- 
tion in religion to something very positive 
—say, the Roman Catholic Church. The 
religious indifference of cultivated people 
is a kind of spiritual breeding-tank to fur- 
nish converts to that or some other equally 
irrational system of belief. Their children 
are as soft as putty in the hands of the 
first man who comes along with any stren- 
uous conviction or colossal fad.— Rev. John 
W. Chadwick. 





Work would be easier and happier to us 
if we were not surrounded by so many per- 
plexing problems, and if the conditions of 
modern life were not socomplicated. Some 
of these are trials of our faith; some are 
trials of our fidelity; but there are some 
which would be lessened if we could return to 
greater simplicity of thought and life. The 
simple teaching of Christ has been largely 
obscured by multitudinous teachings, which 
are the heritage of ages of controversy. 
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We are tempted to cling to some of these, 
although they have little interest for our 
generation and they have little practical 
value for any age. With the realization 
that religion expresses the relationship of 
persons to a Person will come clearer views. 
Doctrines will be based on that relation- 
ship, and will be interpreted accordingly. 
Men will awake out of their dreams of 
petty dogmatism into the recognition of 
eternal facts. They will remember that 
they and all men are in the hands of one 
eternal man-educating, man-redeeming God. 
—Bishop of Ripon. 





I am not one of those prophets of evil 
who are always croaking that the former 
days were better than these, and that the 
signs of the times are all dark; I much in- 
cline rather to the optimistic view of things. 
But if anything could make me believe that 
we are entering on a period of national 
backsliding, it is the way in which the 
cloven hoof of impurity is at present re- 
appearing in our literature.—Rev. James 
Stalker, D. D._ 

a ee 


OUR ARMENIAN ORPHANS’ FUND 


Amount received during the month ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 
PINS GRID cicndsecchessqoccesessoncesce $248.97 

Previously acknowledged.............. poaciwebee 24,631.02 


DORA... cvccvcccscccccvesoncncsscncssnccceccccoccccose $24,879.99 








OBSERVATION SLEEPING CARs ON B. & O.—Com- 
mencing Sunday, June 13, the B. & O. R. R. will 
place in service, between Baltimore and Chicago, 
Pullman Observation Sleeping Cars. The cars 
have a saloon parlor in the rear, furnished with 
easy arm-chairs, upholstered revolving chairs and 
sofas This will enable passengers to view with 
better advantage the scenic wonders that have 
made the B. & O. famous. 


In WHITE ENAMEL.—There is a perpetual charm 
in white enameled furniture; especially in the bed- 
room is it to be desired, because of the suggestion 
of spotless cleanliness and repose in its dress of 
pure white. Unfortunately white enameled furni- 
ture has heretofore been expensive, but now, at the 
end of the season, the Paine Furniture Co. are offer- 
ing, at their warerooms on Canal Street, some very 
low priced pieces of this furniture. Today, in an- 
other column of this paper, is a large enameled 
chiffonier, on which they put a price of only $12. 








Vegetable Sicilian Ive 
HAIR RENEWER | 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair toits original colorand 
vitality ; prevents baldness ; 
cures itching and dandruff. 
A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Props., Nashua, N. H. 


SOLD BY ALL DAUGGISTS. 
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VRRROREHRAS EARN 


MORTGAGES. | 


During the 


summer months you 

nd that some of your 
mortgages debentures that 
have heretofore paid interest 
are causing you trouble. Ifso 
it would be well to keep our 
name and address. that you 
may correspond with us about 
them Wecan help you. $ 


HENRY R. WILSON, | 


41: WALT BT, NY. 
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The care of Westernand Southern 
Interests a Specialty. 
BAR ARAN OROAAODAOOD ERO 








THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS ¢¢*A0) 


wong for _omy nee 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, a ie 


Buckeye | Bell Foundry 





E.W.V: Cincinnati,O) 
Cee Church | Bells & | chimes, 
ie Grad Pure Tone 
Raundae = idk, Bell ‘i wooo 





BELLS | 


weed “io & School Pat allnene 
The C. 8, BELL 


BABY'S 
SKIN 


There is no other treatment so pure, so safe, so 
speedy, for preserving, purifying, and beautifying 
ps ape ll scalp, and hair, and eradicating every hu- 

mor, as warm baths with CuTICURA Soap, and gen- 
tle anointings with CUTICURA (ointment) ° 


(iticura 


sold throughout the world. Potrer D. agp. 
Cozp., Sune, tee “ “All Aboutthe Aboutthe Skin, Scalp, Hair,’*free. 


EVERY HIIMOR P= Pixs. ciizie come 


REDUCED 20 10 $610 














This Most Wonderful Cieateninn Now Within 
the Reach of All. 
Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 745870 hRsS 
General Agent for the New England "States. 


ADIES! your beauty depends on your health. Are 
ae suffering from any of the ailments which cause 
impaired — nervous prostration and premature- 


age? You ne 
ee «VITAL TONE... 
It never fails. Sent, postpaid. securely packed, on re- 


ceipt of one dollar. VI NE CO., No. I Beacon St., 
Room 76, Boston, Mass. 


The 
NEW 








The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


rinted in convenient form 
Form On| Beata ie nde ety 
t 8 et 

Admission | fg conereestions 





Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 100 copies, 82.00. 
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ARPETS pacts. 





ATMANU> JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
FACTURERS’ CARPETS aND UPHOLSTERY, “TR 
658 Gre.'Boviston st.’ EV ERCLE 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING — 
r pic, July 4-10. The Responsibilities of 
Freedom. Pas. 44: 1-8; 15; Jas. 2: 1-13. 

National freedom God’s gift. To be used for 
ighteousness, for helpfulness, in view of account- 


ability. 
[See prayer meeting editorial.] 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 11-17. Individual Responsibil- 
ity for the Conversion of the World. Rom. 9: 
-3;10:1,13-15. (A missionarytopic. Prayer 
for the International Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention.) 

The greatness of the Christian calling is no- 
where more evident than in the world-wide 
sweep of the undertaking upon which every 
disciple embarks. The soldier of Christ en- 
lists not as a member of a single company but 
ofa mighty army. What dignity it lends to 
our vocation to have a part in this splendid 
missionary movement of the day. ‘“‘I am 
sorry,” said Rev. S. H. Howe, D.D., of Nor- 
wich, Ct., in a recent sermon, “ when I find 
Christians who are making a world for the 
reign of Christ smaller than the world which 
Christ made for his own reign. I am sorry 
when they are satisfied before Jesus Christ is 
satisfied. Iam sorry for people who are not 
interested in foreign missions, not merely be- 
cause they cut down the reign of Christ in 
distant places by their failure to accept their 
share of the responsibility, but because their 
own spiritual life stops and curdles in the 
little basin of an individual and selfish expe- 
rience’ Certainly, if we do not feel some 
degree of responsibility for men the world 
over, it may be a sign that our own Christian 
lifeis growing narrow and unaggressive. Pbil- 
lips Brooks, in that memorable address which 
he gave in Boston at the seventy-fifth annual 
meeting of the American Board, was only in- 
terpreting Paul in modern language when he 
said that any moral or spiritual darkness in 
any corner of the earth was our darkness, for 
which we are responsible and which needs to 
be removed before our Christianity can rest 
satisfied. 

This responsibility is met in part when we 
give what we can to support the men and 
women who have gone to the field. ‘* Foreign 
missions,’ says One whose own record in that 
line of service has been most brilliant, ‘‘ are 
like a highwayman in that they take a man 
by his throat and demand his money or his 
life.’ We who see other, and, perhaps, more 
devoted souls going to the front, at least owe 
it to them and Christ that we do our full share 
towards supplying them with the sinews of 
war. An investment of this sort keeps your 
interest in the foreign work lively, and pays 
in many other ways. Prayer, too, is one ele- 
ment in our responsibility. Itis to be ques- 
tioned whether there is such presentation of 
the whole world to God at family altars and 
in closets as there used to be. We pray, per- 
haps daily and perhaps perfunctorily, ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come,” but do we actually send our 
thoughts to Africa, China and India, and do 
we wrestle with God as men do who cherish 
intense yearnings for certain definite results. 

We may also fulfill our responsibility by 
getting some oneelse to go to the foreign field. 
That is the way men used to do in war time 
when their business or profession or home 
cares prevented them from enlisting in the 
North. The person or persons who furnished 
the impulse that led Schwartz, Hannington, 
Titus Coan, Mackay and Carey to go to the 
heathen were almost as important links in 
the chain of providential developments as 
those great missionaries themselves. This is 
one reason why we should undertake definite 
personal work in behalf of others. Who 
knows but the boy or girl in our Sunday 
school class, the comrade in school life, whom 
we may be able to interest in Christian things, 
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may not, ten years hence, become a mighty 
force for Christ in some distant land ? 


Parallel verses: Acts 8: 26-40; Rom. 1: 14, 
15; 1 Cor. 9: 16, 20-22; Rev. 22: 17. 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES 


Beneficent Church, Providence, R. I., now has a 
Chinese society. 

An Indiana society has 50 special guest pledges of 
attendance during June and July, when attendance 
is ugually small. 

The Berlin, Germany, society has 40 members, 
chiefly Americans, but there are aleo Germans, Aus- 
tralians and representatives of five other countries. 

Manitoba includes the queen’s birthday in its con- 
vention dates, Naturally this year the enthusiasm 
was especially great on matters of Christian citizen- 
ship. 

A society in Balasore, India, contributes for trans- 
lation of temperance literature, maintains a home 
missionary and makes a gift for missions every 
month. 


Each of the Juniors of the Toronto Junior Union 
was asked to bring a small bouquet to the last rally 
in honor of the queen’s jubilee. Thus 1,000 bou- 
quets were received and sent to the city hospitals 
the next day. 

Evangelistic work, much emphasized by the Phit- 
adelphia Union of late, has been a special object in 
every society. The Endeavorers in Bethany Presby- 
terian Church have amended their constitution so 
as to give tothe vice-president a definite line of effort 
in conducting this particular work. 


Oklaboma’s convention was hindered somewhat 
by heavy rains, as many bridges were washed away. 
One party traveled to and from in a wagon, a Gis- 
tance of 160 miles. The Territory has 157 societies, 
39 being new. Additions to church membership 
have been 273 associate members and the benevo- 
lent contributions amounted to $1,200. 


All societies that have given $10 or more to their 
denominational missionary boards during the year 
should at once report the fact and the amount to 
Secretary Baer, in order that their names may be 
placed on the roll of honor to be exhibited at San 
Francisco. City unions that have done work to 
promote Christian citizenship and systematic giv- 
ing should also send reports of what they have done. 
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“Open your mouth, shut your eyes 
And I'll give you something to make you wise.” 


If you would be wise in candy wis- 
dom and know the delicious flavor of 
the best confections made, get 


WHITMAN’S 


SUPER EXTRA 


Chocolates and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 

Whitman's Instantangous Cuocotate is perfect in 
flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made 
instantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN THE OLDEN TIME.......... 


every thread of every garment 
which the little stranger wore was 
made by mother’s hand. To-day 
this loving home work is more 
easily and quickly done. Tiny mod- 
ern dresses of wondrous beauty 
may be made with the. 


Singer Sewing Machine 


It runs easily, silently 
and smoothly. No 
cause for fatigue. 
Beware of infringing imi= 
taticns. Our trade-mark 
the only safe guarantee. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
OFFICES IN EVERY CITY. 


The Unsuspected 
Germ. 


The child is down with an infectious 














disease before the presence of the germ 
in the household is suspected. Germs 
cannot harm the home that is properly 
disinfected. 


‘* How to Disinfect.’’ an iilustrated book giving 
pra tie il Instruction for ¢ Isintec tion in ery | 





and during cases of int 
The American & Conti nental« 466 Saaitas’ * Co. Ltd 
636 to 642 West 55th St., N York City. 


600 fir" BICYCLES ¢ 


to close out. All makes, GUOD 
AS NEW, 85 to $15. 
HICH CRADE ‘96 Models,” 
fully guaranteed, $16 to €24, y 
‘97 Models $20 to 830. Shipped 
anywhere on 2 ddl al. 
Special Clearing Sal J 
N A BICYCE, E 
by helping advertise us. 
will give one agent in each town Prt 
UBE ofsample wheel to introduce ther > 
Write at once for our Special Offer. 


N. D. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 











BLANCARD’S 





for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD, 40 
rue Bonaparte, Paris... ALL DRUGGISTS. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 


TREATED FREA 
Positively CURED with 
Vegetable Remedies. 
Have cured many thousand 
cases called hopeless. From 


e 
first dose s ap rapidly disappear, andin ten days at 
least two-t rd s of all symptoms are removed. 
of re of ry ys ous cures sent FREE, 
Days Treatment Free 

Drs. Green & Sens, vy pecialists, ATLANTA, GA, 
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‘Time’s oe 


Popularity comes not by chance to the remedy 


that grows in favor for fifty years. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


is popular because it is the one perfect remedy 
constipation 


for sick headache, biliousness, 
and digestive disorders. 
It’s grateful to the taste. 


kT PAID ™ 





All Druggists. 
soc. and $1. TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEW YORK 
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against dirt: al 
resist it with \ Ay aA 
SAPOLIOX) 3* 


Whether you write,send, or ask 
for it, insist on getting —— 
SAPOLIO + The dealer who 


changes yourorder insults you. 
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Yr» You may not think a soap is best 
D> Because you see it advertised; 
But ask some friend who’s made the test 
And learn how Ivory Soap is prized ;. 
Then you may buy, and like it, too, 
As millions of good judges do. 


Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti. 
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For Good Health 
USE 


Pear Nadr® 


Controls all Hemorrhages. 


| Relieves all Pain. 
Subdues all Inflammations. 


The genuine is put up in bottles only, 
enclosed in buff wrappers, on which is 
printed our landscape trademark, 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
Weak. Watery. Worthless, 


Note our name on every label and wrapper. 


Pond's Extract Co., New York and London. 





The Ideal American 


Summer Resort. 


Every year more and more New York City has 
become the great Mecca of the American tourist. 
During the long summer solstice no city by the sea 
has more attractions than the great Metropolis. It 
is the fascinating focal point from which everything 
that is bright, beautiful and breezy can be readily 
reached. Its hotels are the finest in the world, and 
a few days’ sojourn at any one of them is the acme 
of luxury and a delightful memory. The Sr. Dents,- 
at the corner of Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
directly opposite Grace Church and its rectory, is 
delightfully situated. In the heart of the great shop- 
ping quarter, it is an ideal location. 

The European tourist and transient traveler will 
find this hotel exceptionally convenient, as especial 
arrangements have been made to provide prompt and 
efficient transportation to and from all trains and 
steamers at reasonable prices. 

The rates both in the hotel and restaurant are 
very moderate, and, being conducted on the European 
plan, guests can live there in accordance with their 
purse or pleasure. 








